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THE STORY OF ROBERT LINDSAY. 


ScoTsMEN are proverbially inclined to roam abroad in 
quest of fortune. This is true not less of the humble 
than of the higher ranks. There are few, probably no 
families of distinction, who have not members scattered 
all over the world in situations sought out and obtained 
by personal effort. Instead of staying at home, to con- 
sume a limited patrimony, and worry government for 
places, they usually take themselves off with a guinea or 
two in one pocket, and a letter of introduction in an- 


other; and it is hard if an uncle, cousin, or more distant | 


relative in some far-off corner of the globe does not 
receive them, and give them a lift forward. Helping 
themselves, they of course find others not unwilling to 
help them. There being, in fact, a universal demand 
for young men educated and trustworthy, it is not in 
the least wonderful that these wanderers from the 
paternal fireside make friends abroad, and live to do 
something for ‘ the honour of the family.’ 

In reading lately the fortunes of a noble house, related 
by one of its members—Lord Lindsay’s ‘Lives of the 
Lindsays ’*—we were agreeably reminded of this national 
peculiarity. ‘ Lightsome and gay’ as the Lindsays have 
been generally characterised, they have not the less vin- 
dicated the prudent carefulness of the Scottish name, 
and shown to every country what qualities are necessary 
for young men who wish to elbow their way in the 
world. The history of the Lindsay we are going to 
refer to, from the family memoirs, is that of hundreds 
of young Scotsmen. He had so many brothers and 
sisters—seven of the former, and three of the latter— 
that it was absolutely necessary for him to begin early 
to do something for himself: in plain vernacular, ‘ he 
must go and pouse his fortune.’ Luckily he had an 
uncle, as every Scotsman has, who was looked to on 
the occasion. This personage was Mr William Dal- 
rymple, a merchant in Cadiz, who offered a situation 
in the counting-house to one of the boys. Accordingly, 
in the year 1768, the hero of our story, the Hon. Robert 
Lindsay, then at the age of fourteen, proceeded to Spain, 
and made his début in the world of business as a clerk. 
He was not very assiduous, it appears, at the desk ; but, 
being a heartsome lad, he bustled about in the shipping 
department, and by and by, when in the service of his 
cousin, Mr Duff, exhibited an instance of promptitude 
and daring which drew from his employer a severe re- 
primand—together with a couple of dollars to take him 
to the Opera in the evening. ‘The better houses of 
Cadiz,’ says Robert—for we will let him tell the story 
himself— have each a tower, from which ships may be 
seen ata great distance. One morning, having risen 
early, it then blowing a heavy gale of wind, I looked 


* See Journal, No. 294. 


through the telescope, and observed a ship standing 
into the bay, with a signal of distress flying, and also 
carrying the distinguishing flag of Mr Duff’s house. I 
immediately ran down to the mole, and with much 
difficulty succeeded in getting a boat to venture off to 
the ship. Upon boarding her, I found that she had 
lost all her cables and anchors, and in this situation 
was drifting towards the shore before the wind. I put 
about, went on shore, and soon returned with all she 
required, and thus saved the vessel.’ 

This brilliant lad remained long enough in Spain to 
wind himself round the heart of Mr Duff; and we in- 
terrupt the narrative to say that many years after, when 
his son, another Robert Lindsay, then a lieutenant in 
the Guards, was at Cadiz, the old gentleman perused 
his features with emotion, and said to him, while press- 
ing his hand, ‘I loved your dear father as my son; he 
was a gallant boy—and you shall be’my son while here.’ 
The friendship of such a man was no light matter; for 
Mr Duff was one of those princely characters that have 
given its lustre to the name of British merchant. He 
was adored by the natives of the country, who knew 
him as ‘Don Diego.’ ‘ During a residence of forty 
years and upwards in Spain, he had contracted much 
of the habits and character of the Spaniard, grafted 
upon a naturally poetic and enthusiastic temperament : 
he was chivalrous and generous to a fault, believed the 
Spaniards to be like himself, and equally to be trusted, 
hated the French, and loved his own countrymen—and 
considered and treated all women as ladies, and ladies 
as princesses.’ Mr Duff died at Cadiz when upwards 
of eighty years of age. 

The time at length came, in 1772, when young 
Lindsay’s knowledge of the shipping department was 
to be applied in exporting himself to India. The first 
step he took on board the ‘Prince of Wales’ was one 
that would tell either for or against a young man, ac- 
cording to the context of his conduct. While the other 
passengers, who were numerous, were gazing at the 
appointments of the vessel, he at once went up to the 
captain and requested that his name might be chalked 
on his berth—thus securing the best quarters on board: 
not a bad example of ’cuteness this. ‘The captain is de- 
scribed as a character. He was a peppery, one-armed 
Welshman, his other arm having been lost in a duel 
with one of his passengers, respecting a young lady 
with whom they had both fallen in love. . Luckily there 
were none of these fair disturbers on board on the pre- 
sent occasion, and they arrived at Calcutta without 
anything that could be called an adventure. The 
Lindsays, however, are always meeting with something 
at least interesting ; and on this voyage the ‘ Prince of 
Wales’ frequently fell in with the ‘ Rockingham,’ bound 
for China, in which Robert’s brother, William, was a 
midshipman; and so closely did the vessels approach, 
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that the lads could see each other through a telescope. 
William was afterwards drowned; and by the time 
Robert returned to Europe, only five of his fellow- 
passengers were alive. This reminded him of the old 
mate’s rough good-by on their arrival :—‘ Farewell, my 
lads—you will stow better when homeward-bound !’ 

At Calcutta Mr Lindsay set to work, after the fashion 
of his light-spirited race, to amuse himself. He was in 
the civil service of the Company, and the drudgery was 
done at that time by native scribes. In 1776 he re- 
moved to Dacca, as youngest assistant to the head of 
the revenue department; where he learnt to hunt wild 
boars, and astonish his companions by clever and 
daring exploits. The only thing he saw at Dacca 
‘worthy of the attention of a stranger’ was a piece of 
ordnance 36 feet long, and made of hammered iron. 
The natives declared it had fallen from heaven, and 
when swallowed up by the encroachments of the river, 
they said it had returned thither. After Mr Lindsay’s 
time, however, it was fished up by Mr Walters, by the 
aid of European science, and may now be seen at Dacca 
raised on a platform of brick and mortar. It is curious 
that our adventurer did not consider the famous muslin 
manufacture as worthy the attention of a stranger. 
Even now it has not wholly ceased, the gossamer fabric 
being still procurable to order, although more as a 
curiosity than as an article of regular trade, costing 
L.15 for ten yards. 

All Scotsmen abroad look forward to the time when 
they may come home, buy a property, and finish in a 
style equal to anything in the best days of ‘ the family.’ 
It may be a foolish thought this; but anything is better 
than gravitating downward, and so let us be thankful. 
Robert Lindsay was as ambitious as any lad who ever 
crossed the Border. ‘ Amidst all our sports in India,’ 
says he, ‘I never lost sight of the prospect of returning 
to my native country, and was anxious to be placed 
in some situation wherein I might derive some benefit 
from my own industry.’ In a letter to his mother, he 
mentions what his capabilities were for turning such 
situations to account. ‘With regard to my abilities, 
you are a judge of them—although, taking the run of 
mankind in general, I think, without flattering myself, 
I have my share, but not more: I never was born to 
make a shining figure in the world. I think I enjoy 
a full proportion of common sense, which, joined to 
the experience I have had of the world, has taught 
me to behave in a manner to gain the friendship of all 
my acquaintances. As to enemies, I have none; at 
least I flatter myself so.’ His ideas, he added, were 
confused; he wanted fluency of speech; and his me- 
mory was bad; but he understood French, Portu- 
guese, Spanish, and Hindostani—and a little more than 
that, as we shall see. The district of Sylhet, on the 
eastern side of the Brahmapootra, was under the super- 
intendence of the Dacca Council, which had deputed 
one of its members, Mr Holland, a man of character and 
fortune, to proceed thither to arrange the collection of 
the land revenue. On his return, in a conversation 
with Lindsay, he regretted that his health had not 
permitted him ‘to a the work he had so pros- 
perously commenced. “ I am sensible,” said he, “ it will 
prove an arduous undertaking, and none but a man 
possessed of a sound constitution, with great 
and determination, is fit for it.” I thought for some 
time, and turning quickly round, I said, “I know the 
man who will suit you exactly.” “ And where is he to 
be found?” said Mr Holland. I answered, “I am the 
man!” Upon which my friend threw himself back in 
his chair, and with a loud laugh, replied, “ Lindsay, 

uu are the most impudent fellow alive! Our estab- 

ment is more than twenty in number, eighteen of 
whom would jump at the appointment; and here are 


you, the youngest of the whole, aspiring to it yourself!” 
“ And can you blame me, my friend,” said I, “ for look- 
ing to the top of the tree?” “ By no means,” said he ; 
“but how can the thing be accomplished?” “The 
thing is difficult, I allow; but with such a friend as you 
much may be effected. May I look for your support at 
a future day should I be proposed by the other mem- 
bers in Council?” “ You shall have it,” said he. All I 
then asked was, that he should not retire until I saw a 
little daylight in the business, and that, in the mean- 
while, our conversation should remain a secret. To this 
he willingly consented.’ 

This was not a bad move for a beginner; but Lind- 
say, while waiting for an opportunity to take another 
step, amused himself with a practical speculation, sug- 
gested by his conversation about Sylhet working upon 
his Cadiz recollections of mercantile business. He saw 
that the salt trade (a monopoly of the Indian govern- 
ment) was carried on at Sylhet in a way which pro- 
mised much advantage to those Europeans who knew 
how to buy; and entering into a confederacy with a na- 
tive capitalist, he suddenly made his appearance in the 
market, and purchased salt to the amount of L.20,000. 
The result put money in his pocket, enabled him to pay 
off the debts he had contracted at Calcutta, and facili- 
tated his removal from Dacca, by sickening some mem- 
bers of the Council of his interference in matters which 
they had considered a perquisite of their own. When 
Mr Holland at length fully made up his mind not to 
return to Sylhet, our young adventurer began to act 
in earnest—but not to agitate. He first went quietly 
to the Resident at Dacca, and made known his wishes. 
The reply of course was that, as the youngest member 
of the settlement, he had no chance. Very little, the 
applicant feared ; but if his name should be proposed in 
the Council by somebody else, might he hope that it 
would meet with the Resident’s concurrence? ‘The 
great man consented with a smile—probably concealing 
asneer; and Mr Lindsay had only one more vote to 
gain in order to secure a majority. This was as easily 
managed as the rest ; and to the extreme surprise of the 
junior servants of the settlement, who were all his 
seniors, he set out for Sylhet as Resident. 

His journey, or rather inland voyage, was made dur- 
ing the rains, when the river floods the whole of the 
lower part of Bengal. ‘I shall not therefore be dis- 
believed when I say that, in pointing my boat towards 
Sylhet, I had recourse to my compass, the same as at 
sea, and steered a straight course through a lake not 
less than one hundred miles in extent, occasionally pass- 
ing through villages built on artificial mounds; but so 
scanty was the ground, that each house had a cance 
attached to it.’ While performing this voyage, ‘I fre- 
quently passed through fields of wild rice, forming the 
most beautiful verdure, so thick, as to exclude the ap- 
pearance of water: the herbage giving way to the boat 
as it advanced, and again rising immediately behind it, 
formed a very novel scene. We were thus encompassed 
by a sea of green.’ He found the town ‘an inconsider- 
able bazaar, or market-place, the houses of the inhabi- 
tants being fantastically built, and scattered upon the 
numerous hills and rising grounds, so buried in wood, as 
to be scarcely discernible.’ Here he commenced his 
reign (‘it not being his business to combat religious 
prejudices’) by going in state to make an offering of 
five gold mohurs to the tutelar saint of the Moham- 
medans ; but this expenditure was amply returned by 
the pleasant custom he found in vogue of every visitor 


energy | making the Resident a present of from one to five 


rupees. 

It will indicate sufficiently the enormous abuses which 
prevailed at that time in our system of Indian govern- 
ment, if we mention that Mr Lindsay, while holding a 
situation nearly equivalent in power and dignity to 
that of a Roman proconsul in Asia, enjoyed a salary of 
only L.500 a year! With such remuneration, the Com- 
pany’s high officers were of course allowed to scrambie 
as might for a subsistence and a fortune ; and the 
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result to the unhappy country was a career of tyranny, 
venality, and rapacity unexampled in history. Our 
adventurer, however, who was himself a man of honour, 
though officially connected with a system of dishonour, 
writes with amusing unconsciousness. He borrowed 
large sums of money, dashed into extensive speculations, 
and then, when his affairs were in full swing, and his 
capital all afloat, he received intimation that he was to 
be superseded by an older officer, a member of the 
Dacca Council! The blow stunned him: it was utter 
ruin; his hopes of returning home were at an end; he 
had no friend to advise with ; there was no human being 
near him who could even speak the English language ; 
and in his loneliness and despair he sat down and wept. 
But a lightsome Lindsay is never stunned long at one 
time. He rose from his prostration with a rebound ; 
paid up out of his own funds what remained outstanding 
of the collection of the revenue; manned and armed a 
couple of canoes, and pretending to set out for Dacca, 
pushed on night and day till he reached Calcutta, a dis- 
tance, by the river, of upwards of 300 miles. ‘I had pre- 
viously prepared a humble remonstrance to the Supreme 
Board, stating the nature of my appointment, my in- 
defatigable labour and exertions during the last nine 
months in a turbulent country, and that I had succeeded 
in realising every farthing of the revenue with which 
the country was taxed; and, as a reward for my zeal, 
I complained that I had been unjustly and disgracefully 
removed by the Dacca Board from my situation. I now 
made use of every private interest I could raise upon 
the occasion, and had to acknowledge the able influence 
of a fair lady, wife of Justice Hyde, who warmly inte- 
rested herself in my behalf. The consequence was, 
that an express was sent to the Dacca Council to know 
(by return of post) the cause of the removal of Mr 
Lindsay ; in reply, they could assign no cause what- 
ever, excepting my being junior in rank to many others. 
An order was then issued, appointing me Resident and 
Collector of Sylhet: moreover, independent of Dacca, 
with instructions to correspond with the presidency 
direct. This was a signal victory in my favour, and 
an ample reward for my activity. I re-embarked in 
my canoe, and returned to Sylhet with so much expe- 
dition, that the inhabitants hardly knew I had been 
absent—travelling 600 miles in an open boat, covered 
only by an awning.’ 

he district teemed with those productions by which 
an Indian fortune could then be made; and sugar, iron, 
timber, lime, elephants, ivory, honey, gums, and drugs— 
all waited only the application of capital to make noble 
returns. Mr Lindsay’s ideas expanded. With his 
limited means he could only crawl as before, and he 
now longed to run. But the money? The money 
came; and it came in a way which is not a little curious. 
The only circulation of the province was in cowries ; 
and in these small shells 250,000 rupees of revenue was 
collected. Now, as one rupee contains 5120, and one 
pound 40,960 cowries, it may be supposed that this 
ponderous circulation required many warehouses to 
hold it, and a numerous fleet of boats to transport it 
when collected. The expenses, therefore, and the loss 
from depredations, were very great; and the Supreme 
Board at Calcutta listened with much gratification to 
a proposal that was made by a speculator to purchase 
the whole collection at Sylhet at a given price, the 
money to be payable in two years after delivery. This 
offer was submitted to the Resident, whose report was 
favourable as to the price, but condemned the time as 
unreasonable. Mr Lindsay added a modest tender to 
farm the revenue himself, and pay in six months; and 
the proposal being accepted, he had now the foundation 
secure for a large and rapid fortune. 

His chief business was in chunam, from a mountain 
in the Cossyah country, ‘composed of the purest ala- 
baster lime, and apparently equal to the supply of the 
whole world.’ Here, being delighted with the climate, 
he built a villa at a place which is now a well-known 
sanatarium. ‘ During the few days of my residence at 


Pondua [Poonjee, we presume], I had the uncommon 
gratification of witnessing a caravan arrive from the 
interior of the mountain, bringing on their shoulders 
the produce of their hills, consisting of the coarsest 
silks from the confines of China; fruits of various 
kinds: but the great staple was iron, of excellent 
quality. In descending the mountain, the scene had 
much of stage effect, the tribes descending from fock 
to rock, as represented in “Oscar and Malvina.” 
In the present instance, the only descent was by 
steps cut out in the precipice. The burthens were 
carried by the women in baskets, supported by a belt 
across the forehead, the men walking by their side, 
protecting them with their arms. The elderly women 
in general were ugly in the extreme, and of masculine 
appearance ; their mouths and teeth are as black as 
ink, from the inordinate use of the betel-leaf mixed with 
lime. On the other hand, the young girls are both fair 
and handsome, not being allowed the use of betel-nut 
until after their marriage. In appearance they re- 
semble very much the Malay. The strength of their 
arms and limbs, from constant muscular exercise in 
ascending and descending these mountains, loaded with 
heavy burthens, far exceeds our idea. I asked one of 
the girls to allow me to lift her burthen of iron: from 
its weight, I could not accomplish it. This, I need not 
say, occasioned a laugh in the line of march to my 
prejudice.’ The lime trade increased to such an extent, 
as to keep 500 or 600 men in full employment. 

The military defence of the station had hitherto been 
intrusted to a detachment of Sepoys about 100 strong; 
but the climate disagreed with the meh, who died so 
fast, that the party was withdrawn. Mr Lindsay now 
proposed to farm the army as well as the revenue; and 
with the sanction of government, he organized, under 
his own command, a native militia corps, which he kept 
up at a much less expense than the former. The whole 
of India was at this time deeply and justly disaffected, 
and only waited for a signal to rise simultaneously. It 
was in the year 1782, when Hastings, by an act of pro- 
digious audacity, placed in the utmost jeopardy the new 
empire of the English. The rajah of Benares, disputing 
or delaying the payment of a tribute which had been 
imposed upon him, the governor-general, instead of 
sending an army, as usual, to collect it, proceeded to the 
spot in person, and there—in the holy city of the Hin- 
doos—coolly put the reigning prince under arrest. Mr 
Lindsay tells us that there was a well-constructed ‘plot 
for seizing the person of this daring intruder; but there 
was no plot in the case. The citizens rose suddenly 
up like one man, massacred at a blow the guards of the 
royal prisoner, and Hastings very narrowly escaped 
by flight under cover of the night. The partial insur- 
rections caused by this circumstance extended to Syl- 
het; and Mr Lindsay had occasion to try the mettle 
of his troops in actual conflict. 

Besides fighting, and the excitement of some attempts 
to assassinate him, he amused himself with doctoring, 
including operations with the knife, and with working 
in wood, iron, ivory, and silver, and building boats, and 
afterwards vessels of burthen. His canoe-makers and 
muslin-weavers he turned into ship-builders and canvas- 
manufacturers; and he actualiy despatched twenty of 
his vessels to Madras, at a period of scarcity, with 5000 
tons of rice. His next ship was a vessel of 400 tons 
burthen, and he got her down to the vicinity of the sea; 
but there the water failed him, and with the fortune of 
the Vicar of Wakefield’s family-piece, the ship was 
found too large for the river. His expedients, however, 
were inexhaustible; and he at length found a narrow 
but deeper stream ; and having succeeded in urging her, 
with all sail set, over a bar of black mud ten leagues in 
extent, she reached the ocean. 

‘I find, says Mr Lindsay, ‘I have still one aquatic 
adventure more to mention, in which a friend happened 
to have aconcern. There chanced, at the close of the 
shipping concern, to be an overgrown lime-boat, or 
lighter, lying in the Sylhet river. A certain Captain 
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Taylor, evidently not a little mad, had long petitioned 
me for employment without effect. At last he urged 
me to put a deck on the lime-boat, and proposed to run 
her down before the wind to Madras. This I agreed to, 
upon the condition that the vessel, on her arrival, should 
be sold as fire-wood. Captain Taylor made out his voyage 
most successfully ; but instead of breaking her up, as 
he changed the name of the “ Golumpus” to 
“Prince William,” bestowed abundance of yellow ochre 
on her sides, and advertised her in the public papers, 
“For Bengal direct: for freight and passage apply to 
Captain Taylor.” My friend John Carstairs had just 
arrived from England; and reading the advertisement, 
the only question he asked was, “ Who is your owner?” 
Taylor answered, “ The Hon. Robert Lindsay ;” and 
Carstairs embarked next day with a fair wind. 

* It blew a gentle breeze, not more than three knots, 
when the ship broached to. All was soon put to rights; 
but this having occurred again more than once, “ What 
is the meaning of this, Captain Taylor?” asked my 
friend. The captain coolly replied, “ How can it be 
otherwise, sir? The vessel has no keel, sir! Her bottom 
is as flat as a pancake, and she is no better than a 
dung-barge!” Carstairs, after studying the features of 
the man, remained silent, trusting to Providence for the 
result. Most fortunately the weather continued fine, 
and the wind favourable: the smallest reverse would 
have sent them all to the bottom. 

*I must conclude the history of my ships by quoting 
@ paragraph from one of the last letters I received from 
my mother in‘Bengal :—“ I understand, my dear Robert, 
that you are agreat ship-builder. Your talents in this 
line I do not dispute; but I have one favour to ask of 
you, which is, that you will not come home in one of 
your own building.” And I implicitly followed her 
advice.’ 

His various employments he still further diversified 
with elephant-catchi taking from 150 to 200 of these 
animals every year for twelve years. In mentioning 
this subject, he warmly defends the often- impeached 
honesty of the lower ranks of Hindoos. He sent his 
elephants by servants of the lowest description to all 
parts of India. On one occasion ‘ his servant Manoo, 
after a twelvemonth’s absence, returned all covered with 
dust, and in appearance most miserable; he unfolded 
his girdle, and produced a scrap of paper of small dimen- 
sions, which proved to be a banker's bill amounting to 
three or four thousand pounds—his own pay was thirty 
shillings sterling per month.’ 

Mr Lindsay was at length superseded in earnest ; 
some of his old enemies of the Dacca Council having 
risen to the Supreme Board. On this occasion he took 
the misfortune very coolly; assisted his successor cour- 
pees | in collecting arrears of revenue, and then pro. 
ceeded on a visit to Upper India, in the absolute con- 
viction that matters could not go on without him, and 
that his recall was certain. At Benares he was over- 
taken by an express confirming this anticipation, and 
he returned to Sylhet to pass some more time in his 
useful, ingenious, and persevering labours. He had now 
made a handsome fortune, ‘ not by ruining nabobs, but 
by his own industry ;’ and the time at length came 
(although he was only at the age of thirty-three) when 
he could gratify his ardent longing to return to his own 
country. ‘ The year 1787 had now commenced, and I 
began to feel the effects of the laborious and active life 
I had led during eighteen years’ residence in India. 
Upon balancing my accounts for the two preceding 
years, I found that my affairs had been more prosperous 
than I imagined. I therefore prepared, with a glad 
heart, to return home.’ 

Our hero did return home; and what is equally satis- 
factory, he settled down as a Scotch laird in a manner 
perfectly befitting ‘the honour of the family.’ ‘The 
subsequent years of my life,’ says he, ‘ have been de- 
voted to the education of my children and improvement 
of my estate, in both of which I have been most ably 
assisted by my best and faithful friend, my wife. It 


is now near thirty-five years since we were ha) ly 
united, and during this long period I have enjoyed in 
her society, and that of our numerous family, as much 
comfort and happiness as this world can afford.’—L. R. 


BLOOD-PRODIGIES. 


Waite in attendance on a case of cholera early in 
September 1848, Dr Eckard of Berlin was shown a 
plate of potatoes which, after having been boiled in 
their skins, had been placed a few days before in a new 
deal cupboard on the second floor, and now exhibited, 
besides a thick coat of mouldiness, at places where the 
skins had become broken, an intense red colour, as if 
covered with blood. The same colour was also found 
spotting a piece of bread and some boiled meat that had 
been placed in the cupboard. Other potatoes were now 
put into the same cupboard, and with the production of 
the same effects, but to a lesser extent; and repeated 
trials exhibited a gradual diminution of the appearance, 
until at last it ceased entirely. 

Portions of the reddened potato were forwarded to 
the celebrated microscopical observer, Professor Ehren- 
berg, who has lately read an interesting account to the 
Berlin Academy of the results of his investigations. 
He found in October that he was enabled to propagate 
the red appearance by inoculating with it boiled pota- 
toes, and other articles of food, but especially bread. 
The redness appeared in three days, and continued 
capable of reproduction by inoculation until the middle 
of February of the present year, when it ceased to be 
so. Examining it by the microscope, the professor 
found the redness to be due, not, as conjectured by 
some, to the presence of a vegetable production, but to 
that of an exceedingly minute animal, which he has 
termed the ‘ purple monad,’ or Monas prodigiosa. The 
body of the monad is but from the 5,'s5th to the gaj5th 
of a line (twelfth of an inch) in length, and it has a 
proboscis half as long as its body. In a cubic inch, from 
46,656,000,000,000 to 884,736,000,000,000 may exist! 
The animals have a quick, irregular motion, and do not 
form chains, like the Vibrio. They appear, first of all, 
as small bright-red points, like so many coloured minute 
dewdrops. Sometimes they much resemble fishes’ roe, 
and often quickly unite into large patches. On the 
third day, between the red spots mouldiness appears, 
the vegetable production Penicillium glaucum being 
rapidly developed. Plants and animals thus struggle 
for the possession of the substance, the victory remain- 
ing with the mouldiness. This monad is not to be con- 
founded with a red fungus which is sometimes found on 
plants, old bread, &c. and of which Ehrenberg describes 
several varieties. One of these, the Oideum aurantiacum, 
abounded in Paris in 1843, spoiling large quantities of 
the brgad used in the garrison. A species of alge, the 
Protococeus, gives a very analogous appearance to this 
monad; and its near relationship to the infusoria has 
caused a greenish-coloured protococcus to be termed P. 
monas. The red snow is thought to depend ppon the 
presence of this. Professor Ehrenberg observes inci- 
dentally that the beautiful sky-blue colour observed in 
sour milk and cream, and the deep orange colour some- 
times seen in these substances, are due to the presence 
of minute infusoria—the Vibrio syncyanus and the Vibrio 
syncanthus, 

History presents us with numerous examples of this 
bloody appearance suddenly presenting itself, and not 
unfrequently leading to cruel persecutions. It led to 
the putting to death, during a plague at Rome B. c. 332, 
of 170 matrons, on an alleged charge of poisoning. 
According to the Greek and Roman historians, the 
troops of Alexander were terribly alarmed, while be- 
sieging Tyre, at perceiving blood in their food, the be- 
sieged being equally terrified at a bloody rain. The 
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priest Aristander succeeded in rallying the fallen spirits 
of the Macedonians by assuring them that, as the blood 
was found within the bread, it betokened the success of 
their siege operations. Appearances of blood flowing 
from bread when bitten are recorded as occurring at 
Tours in 583, at Spires in 1104, at Namur in 1193, at 
Rochelle in 1163, and at many other places. At Augs- 
burg, in 1199, a person having kept the consecrated wafer 


‘| in his mouth, brought it at a later period to the priest 


changed into flesh and blood. Pilgrimages were not 
unfrequently made to witness bleeding hosts, as that of 
Doberan in 1201, and that of Belitz near Berlin, which 
had been sacrilegiously sold by a girl to a Jew. In 
1296, the Jews at Rotil near Frankfort having been 
reported: to have caused a host to bleed which they 
had bought, a fanatical persecution of these people 
took place, whereby 10,000 were said to have been 
slaughtered. Several Jews were burned at Giistrow in 
Mecklenburg for a similar offence. In 1492 a priest, 
one Peter Déne, residing in Mecklenburg, sold two 
hosts to a Jew for the purpose of redeeming a pawn; 
and they having pierced them, abundance of blood 
flowed out. The priest, now tormented with remorse, 
confessed the transaction, and betrayed the Jews: twenty 
of their number were burned on an eminence at Stern- 
berg, since called Judenberg; and at this very Juden- 
berg did the Mecklenburg deputies recently commence 
their sittings. In 1510 thirty-eight Jews were executed, 
and then burned, for ‘ having tormented a consecrated 
host until the blood came.’ The bleeding of the host, pro- 
duced in consequence of the scepticism of the officiating 
priest, gave rise to the miracle of Bolsena in 1264, the 
priest’s garment stained with the blood being preserved 
until quite recent times as a relic. This gave rise to 
the foundation of the festival of the Corpus Christi by 
Urban IV., although Raphael, painting his celebrated 
picture in 1512, substitutes Julius II. 

In more recent times, this bloody appearance has 
been observed and described by Sette of Padua in 1819, 
who, mistaking it for a fungus, termed it Zoogalactina 
immetrosa. FPittarello, a peasant residing at Legnaro 
near Padua, observed several spots resembling blood on 
a dish of polenta, which had been kept in a table-drawer 
in the kitchen. This was thrown away; but another 
day similar red spots were found on other polenta, and 
after a while on all articles of food whatever. The 
greatest curiosity and consternation prevailed. The 
streets of Padua leading to Legnaro were thronged by 
anxious crowds hastening to inspect the house, and full 
of the calamities it foreboded. Many regarded it as a 
direct judgment of God upon the unhappy peasant for 
having forestalled corn during the dear years. While 
the priest sought to satisfy the credulous by various 
protective ceremonies, Dr Sette having succeeded in 
transplanting the colour to the residence of his reverence, 
the opinion that it was emblematical of wickedness was 
abandoned. The appearance, which had commenced in 
August, ceased in September, and was reproduced in 
April by means of a dried portion that had been kept 
five months. Notwithstanding that from the time he 
published his dissertation in 1818, showing that moul- 
diness is not a spontaneous production, but arises from 
the presence of certain seeds, Professor Ehrenberg has 
paid the minutest attention to this description of inves- 
tigation, he has never before seen anything resembling 
the Monas prodigiosa. 

Since the above was for the press, another 
number of the Reports of the Berlin Academy has come 
to hand, containing some additional remarks by Professor 
Ehrenberg upon the subject. He says that he continued 
to reproduce the appearance by inoculation throughout 
the whole of the winter until the end of January (1849), 
after which time he totally failed doing so, whatever 
the substance, or its age, he employed. Prior to this 
period, portions which he distributed amongst different 
observers at Berlin, Dresden, Weimar, &c. were easily 
propagated. Doubts having been raised in the minds 
of some of these inquirers, whether what they thus pro- 


duced was not red mouldiness or a fungous substance, 
the professor occupies a considerable portion of the 
present paper in showing the differential characters 
between these and the Monas prodigiosa. The learned . 
in the minute productions of the vegetable world are 
acquainted with several varieties of red mouldiness, a 
portion of which attack bread, and others cheese or 
other vegetable substances; and an orange-coloured 
variety, the Oideum aurantiacum, as already mentioned, 
infested the munition bread of the garrison of Paris in 
1843, an account of which by members of the French 
Academy, with descriptive plates, is to be found in the 
‘Annales de Chimie’ for that year. Several of the 
smaller alge have, from their red colour, received from 
various naturalists the distinctive appellation sanguinea ; 
but all are found on examination to vary entirely in 
characters from the appearance in question. e 
nearest approaching to it is a species of alge termed 
the protococcus, one of the varieties of which produces 
the appearance termed red snow, and which, from its 
great resemblance to the infusoria, has been termed by 
Agardh Protococcus monas. 

_ The professor furnishes several additional historical 
citations bearing upon the subject, but we will only 
refer to one or two of these. We have no doubt that 
as the possession of a bleeding-host conferred celebrity 
on a church or cloister, and was often the means of 
directing pilgrimages to the spot, the priests of the 
Middle Ages occasionally counterfeited an appearance 
which originally no doubt astonished as much as 
it did their followers. Certain it is thaf in all the refer- 
ences to that period, the host is the object that furnished 
the locale for the development of the phenomenon. One 
of the stories cited by Ehrenberg is too good to be 
passed over. A certain castle in. Valencia was be- 
leaguered by the Saracens in 1239, and some of its de- 
fenders were disturbed in the very act of taking the 
sacrament. The priest hastily wrapped up the conse- 
crated host in its linen envelop, and they all hurried 
to the battlements. The foe repulsed, on returning 
to the chapel the host and clean linen cloth enveloping 
it were found sprinkled with blood. Now came the 
question, to what monastery so precious a relic should 
be consigned; and the matter was thought weighty 
enough to invoke a supernatural guidance. n 
mule that had been captured, and was an entire stranger 
to the country, was laden with the holy burthen, and 
turned loose to go where he listed, the priests follow- 
ing him with tapers. He went straight to the birth- 
place of the priest who had consecrated the host, and 
having accomplished his task, forthwith died. Of the 
other cases mentioned by Ehrenberg, we will only allude 
to one which occurred in modern times (1821) at a mill 
situated on the Moselle at Enkirch. From the 22d of 
August to September 24th certain articles of food, espe- 
cially meat, oatmeal, and cooked potatoes, after they had 
stood from twenty-four to forty-eight hours, became 
covered with bloodlike spots, which coalesced and pene- 
trated their substance. A moss-covered stone in the 
mill-stream exhibiting some of these, the water of the 
mill in which the food had been cooked was supposed 
to be at fault; but careful observation showed this was 
not the case. In every room of the mill, in its 
granaries, and cupboards, even when the keyholes were 
stopped up, food became thus infected; so that every 
one left the mill, and nobody would eat bread made of 
the flour that came from it. A medical inquiry into 
the matter threw no light upon it, some observers be- 
lieving the appearance due to a microscopic insect, 
others to a minute fungus. 

A great number of the so-called bleeding hosts gave 
rise to cruel persecutions of the Jews, as we have already 
stated; this doubtless serving their oppressors as a very 
convenient pretext, appealing, as it did, to some of the 
strongest feelings of their instruments. But, according 
to a communication made by Dr Eckard, it would seem 
that a superstitious belief among the Jews may have 
had something to do with exciting this prejudice. He 
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says that the Jews are familiar with these bloodlike 
appearances on food, and that from the remotest times 
they have been declared by them to appear at the 
period known in the Jewish calendar as Tekuphah, 
which signifies ‘ revolutions of the months.’ Landau, in 
his Rabbinical Dictionary of 1824, art. Tekuphah, quotes 
Fischer as stating it to be a belief among the Jews that 
on certain months, four times in the year, drops of blood 
fall on articles of food, whether covered or not; and 
that the only means of preventing this is the placing 
@ piece of iron on the dish containing it. Aben Esra 
treats the belief as a mere superstition, founded on no 
authority in the Rabbinical books. If such a supersti- 
tion, however, even lingers to the present day, we can 
easily imagine how influential its operation may have 
been in inviting persecution during the Middle Ages. 

Tradition takes us also to the East, and connects this 
bloodlike appearance with that of the bloody rains, and 
with the Mohammedan belief that man was produced 
from blood that fell from heaven. 


THE IDIOT GIRL 


Prerre Le Rovx’s humble habitation was situated on 
the banks of the Meuse, just where it winds its way 
through a chasm in the chain of the Ardennes, between 
tall cliffs composed chiefly of slate, and crowned with 
forests of dark and gloomy pine. It was a lonely spot, 
a many charms for its inmates, some of whom 

never known any other home. 

i had been a soldier of the Empire, and was still 
@ young man when his military career was unexpectedly 
closed by the fall of Napoleon, whom, like most of his 
companions in arms, he regarded with unbounded vene- 
ration. For a while Pierre led an unsettled roving life; 
but when a few years were past, he married a village 
girl of that neighbourhood, and fixed himself, as he 
imagined, for life upon a small farm near the pictu- 
resque town of Fermay, Adéle was a guileless, merry- 
hearted girl, and withal a thrifty manager, so that 
Pierre had no cause to repent his choice; and never 


was there a heppies countenance than his when, at the | lif 


close of a long day’s toil, he seated himself by the side 
of the blazing log which glowed upon his hearth, and 
saw his wife and children gathered around him. Dur- 
ing these twilight hours Adéle’s hand was ever busy 
with her distaff, while she listened to her goodman’s 
tales of glory, which he would recite with his snuff-box 
in hand, modelled after the Petit Caporal’s cocked-hat, 
and upon which he usually bestowed an emphatic tap 
at the most striking parts of his story. 

For a time all prospered with Pierre and Adéle. Their 
crops were good ; their children handsome, healthy, and 
dutiful ; and their later years had been blessed with the 
gift of a lovely boy, much younger than any of his ten 
brothers and sisters, of whom, as well as of his parents, 
he was the plaything and the darling. At the evening 
fireside the little André used to climb up on his father’s 
knee, and listen with such glee to his recital of perilous 
adventures and daring exploits, that the father would 
sometimes clap him on the shoulder, saying, with a 
smile, ‘ Ah, petit coquin! my life on it, thou, too, wilt be 
a soldier. Yes, thou shalt fight for France—ZLa lLelle 
France! Vive la France !’—and the boy’s eyes sparkled 
with pleasure on hearing his father’s words, although 


_ their meaning could be but dimly apprehended by his 


infant ears. 

On these occasions Adéle was wont to shake her 
head gravely, and say, ‘No, no, my child; thou shalt 
cultivate the soil like thy father, and stay at home 
and take care of us in our old days ;’ to which her hus- 
band would quickly rejoin, ‘ Thou dost forget, ma petite 
femme, that a soldier first.” And 80 discussion 


Pierre and Adéle had no near neighbours except a 
fisherman's family, whose circumstances were poorer 
than their own, and to whom they were sometimes able 
to lend a kindly and a helpful hand. Among Louis 


Bochart’s children was one named Annette, whose intel- 
lect had during her early infancy been weakened by a 
violent attack of fever, which also affected her faculty 
of hearing as well as of speech, so that it was not with- 
out difficulty that she contrived to maintain any sort 
of communication with her fellow-creatures. Annette’s 
countenance was but too plainly marked with the stam 
of idiocy ; yet it bore a shade of melancholy which 
the beholder doubtful how far the inward stream of 
thought might be flowing on, while its outward mani- 
festation had been checked and destroyed. Her large 
dark eyes, wandering and restless though they were, 
bore an expression of gentleness and love which called 
forth the kindly sympathies of those who knew her; 
and through her docile obedience, she contrived to lighten 
her mother’s daily burthen by doing many little offices 
in the household; for Annette was the only daughter 
among a family of many sons. She delighted also in 
soothing those who were in trouble, and seemed to have 
an instinctive knowledge of the approach of sorrow or 
of evil to those she loved; so that before any other eye 
could detect a rising cloud upon the brow of one who 
was dear to her, Annette would be seated on a low stool 
at their side, and by a silent kiss imprinted on their 
hand, would give assurance of her sympathy and love. 
Annette was a great favourite at Le Roux’s farmhouse, 
and often of an evening would she glide into the kitchen 
just as they were assembled round the hearth, and take 
her seat near the old soldier, or rather near André, by 
whom she was so fondly beloved, that the little fellow, 
on observing her entrance, would slide off his father’s 
knee, and climbing up to Annette’s lap, would gently 
lay his little head on her bosom. It was an affecting 
ight at such moments to behold the idiot girl, heedless 
f the stirring tales which seemed to interest all others 
save herself, while her vacant eyes were lighted up with 
affection as they rested upon her little favourite André. 
Thus passed on many days of peaceful yet busy life 
at the farmhouse of La Mettraye; but at length its 
tranquil course became troubled by one of those waves 
of sorrow which roll over the stillest surface of human 
e. 
One evening Pierre came in, looking ruffled, and out 
of humour. Adéle, unused to see her goodman return 
home in this sort of mood, inquired of him what was 
the matter. 


plied he gloomily. ‘Some villains have robbed me, on 
my way home from market, of half the produce of my 
harvest; and though there were four of them, they were 
all so well disguised, that I could not get one look at 
their faces; so there is no chance of getting back a 
single sou of my property. But where is André ?—let 
him come and cheer up his old father.’ 

‘André! André!’ cried out Adéle from the door of 
her dwelling; ‘come in directly. It is too late for you 
to be rooting about the garden: your father wants you.’ 
But no bounding footsteps were heard upon the path- 
way; no childish voice responded to her call. The 
elder brothers hastened to seek for their little darling ; 
but nowhere was he to be found. 

‘He must be gone to neighbour Bochart’s,’ said the 
father: ‘you will be sure to find him on Annette’s lap.’ 

* Yes, doubtless,’ replied Adéle, whose motherly ten- 
derness gave wings to her feet, albeit her step was no 
longer so elastic as it had been at the time of her mar- 
riage twenty years before. Quickly had she crossed 
the strip of vineyard which lay between her home and 
the cottage, and darting through the door, cried out, 
* André !—where is André?’ 

‘We have not seen the child to-day,’ replied at the 

‘Not seen him!’ cried out Adéle, turning pale, 
trembling from head to foot. 

* No, indeed, neighbour, we have not.’ 

‘Has Annette seen him?’ 

The idiot girl, on hearing this question, and seeing 


Adéle’s emotion, started up from the corner where she 


‘Matter enough to vex all the saints in heaven,’ re-. 
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had-been crouchiig: near the, fire, and gazed wildly 
around her. She k her head with a low moan, 
rushed to the door, and looked out into the twilight, as 
if she would pierce through the gathering shades with 
her deep searching glance, and then returned with her 
hands clasped together in mute despair, 

All this passed in a moment's time. Adéle has- 
tened home to tell her husband the dreadful truth; 
and although for a moment he seemed paralysed 
with terror, yet he and his sons quickly dispersed 
along the banks of the river, and up the neighbouring 
heights, in quest of the missing child. Adéle, too, 
passed the night in groping about every spot where she 
thought it possible that her little one might have fallen 
asleep during his play; and the silent yet prayerful 
agony of that mother’s heart, as she wandered along 
with a lantern in her hand, who may dare to portray ? 

Morning came, with its bright and gladdening influ- 
ences; but sorrowful was the repast around which the 
inmates of the farmhouse assembled, for no tidings had 
been received of André, and they met but for a few 
moments, previous to the renewal of their search. 
Evening closed, without bringing one gleam of hope to 
cheer Adéle’s sinking spirit. With that restlessness 
which accompanies undefined hope or fear, she tutned 
her steps towards Bochart’s cottage. The first words 
that greeted her on entering it were those of sorrow. 
*My child! my child! Oh, where can my child be?’ 
faintly murmured Bochart’s wife, as she sat rocking on 
her chair with her face buried in her hands. 

*What do you mean?’ inquired Adele, perplexed at 
her words. 

*Do you not know that Annette is gone ?’ 

*Gone!’ 

‘Yes, gone; and her poor father, after a long day’s 
search, cannot find her anywhere. Oh, what shail we 
do without our daughter—our only daughter !’ 

* And when did you miss her?’ 

‘This morning, on going to her bedside, I found it 
all smooth and tidy, as her own dear hands had left it 
yesterday. The poor darling never lay down on it at 
all; and where she passed the cold, dark night, heaven 
only knows.’ 

So saying, the poor woman burst out anew into a 
torrent of grief. Adéle gazed on her in silence. She 
was stunned by this unexpected blow. At length, 
taking Madame Bochart’s hand, and pressing it to her 
bosom, she said in a suppressed voice, ‘ May God have 
pity on us both!’ After a few moments’ delay, she re- 
turned to her own sorrowful home. The next day was 
one of deep and quiet grief both at the farm and at the 
cottage. It seemed idle to hope that either of the chil- 
dren could have escaped death; and theconclusion formed 
concerning them was, that in a moment of unguarded 
play André must have fallen into the river, and Annette, 
in despair at his loss, have sought death in the same 
impetuous current which had borne away her little 
favourite. 

Another day had passed on—a day of fruitless search 
and of bitter sorrow. On the third evening after her 
loss, poor Adéle had seated herself mechanically in her 
accustomed corner by the fireside: her hands, usually 
so busy in blithesome labour, lay folded despairingly on 
her lap ; nor did she even venture to look up, from a 
dread of beholding the silent agony of her husband’s 
countenance. The door opened, but she stirred not, 
neither did she lift up her eyes. The common interests 
of life.were dead within her heart—its petty incidents 
concerned her not. <A light step approached her—a 
soft, warm kiss was imprinted on her cheek. The little 
André lay with his infant arms clasped around her 
neck, and Annette, who had borne him, like a guardian 
angel, to his home, fell prostrate at her feet, overcome 
by fatigue, hunger, and emotion. Vainly should we 
attempt to describe the mingled feelings of surprise, 
joy, and thankfulness which filled the mother’s heart 
at that moment; but after one long, tender embrace, 
‘André turned round, and seeing Annette on the floor, 


and his sisters gathered around her, he leaped to the 
ground, crying out, ‘Annette, my darling 
speak to me !—speak to your own little André !’ 

The child’s voice seemed to revive the poor exhausted 
girl more readily than any of the simple restoratives 
which had been used for that purpose. She opened her 
dark eyes, smiled a moment upon him, and then sank 
for a while to repose. After some rest and refresh- 
ment, the inmates of the cottage and the farmhouse 
gathered around the young wanderers, to make in- 
quiries concerning their three days’ eventful history. 
Where had Andrée been? How did Annette contrive 
to trace him out? When did they meet? The poor 
girl’s head was too weak and wandering to give much 
information on the subject. She could only utter a few 
simple monosyllables; then weep and smile, and em- 
brace those around her. But André, in his childish way, 
talked of looking for nuts; and spoke about a hollow 
tree, and being frightened, and Annette wrapping him 
up in her cloak, and giving him bread out of her pocket. 
And this was all they could learn on the subject; but 
their darling was safe. Annette was almost idolised for 
her devotion to the child, and God devoutly thanked 
for His great goodness in this deliverance. 

Within two years of this event Annette was an 
orphan ; and on the death of her mother, who survived 
Bochart but a few months, she was received as an 
inmate at the farm, and became unto Pierre and Adéle 
as a beloved daughter. 

About this time, the farmer, owing to some severe 
losses, had decided on joining a party of emigrants who 
were going to settle in Texas. Adétle was loth to 
leave the land of her fathers, and to live and die on a 
strange soil, and among strange people. In vain did 
Pierre represent to her the advantages accruing from 
emigration. ‘Here we are poor,’ said he; * but in yon 
fine country we shall grow rich with our children.’ 

‘ But it will not be France—notre delle France !’ 

*I thought, Adéle, that wherever you had your hus- 
band and children’—— 

* Yes, yes,’ said she, stopping his mouth with a kiss; 
‘wherever my goodman and my children are, there will 
be France to me.’ 

‘Now,’ rejoined Pierre, ‘you are my bonne petite 
femme again. Let us only set out with merry, cheerful 
hearts, and we shall get on famously.’ So saying, he 
began to carol one of his old songs, whose burthen was 
love and glory; then clapping Annette on the shoulder, 
he added, ‘ And thou, too, shalt come with us, my girl, 
and thou shalt have the care of André on board ship.’ 

A tear stood in Annette’s eye; but whether it had 
its source in the hidden springs of joy or of sorrow, no 
one knew. That evening she was absent for some time 
from the farmhouse, and on being sought for, was found 
weeping on the humble grave beneath which her parents 
slept. She had shed upon it tears and flowers—the 
only offerings which the orphan girl had to bestow. 

A month later, and the whole family embarked for 
Texas, and after a prosperous voyage, landed at Gal- 
veston, together with a body of 115 other emigrants. 
It was a motley party; most of them well clothed, and 
all looking cheerful and happy: but among the various 
groups which clustered together on the wharf, none 
were more remarkable than the family party from the 
old farm of La Mettraye. Pierre, in his green old age, 
erect and vigorous, was clad in a blouse, with his fur 
casquette on his head, and a stout knotted stick in one 
hand; while in the other was the well-known snuff-box, 
out of which he offered a pinch to some strangers stand- 
ing by, with that ease and courtesy which are so natu- 
ral toa Frenchman. Adéle, now a middle-aged woman, 
stood by her husband’s side, looking bright and healthy ; 
while their sons and daughters were gathered around 
them, and the eldest youth carried his father’s gun with 
evident pride, in the consciousness that he, too, was 
grown to bea man. Nor was the least striking one of 
this party the gentle Annette, who stood beside Adéle 
with the hand of the rosy-faced boy clasped within her 
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own, his eyes wandering about with undisguised curio- 
sity and delight, while hers rested fondly and anxiously 
upon him. It was evident that she regarded him as 
her peculiar charge. At this time she was a tall, slight 
girl, whose appearance indicated an extreme attention 
to cleanliness and neatness of person; and in spite of 
the wandering vacuity of her glance, there was some- 
what in her aspect which rendered her an object of 
interest even to the casual observer. 

The destination of Pierre and his family was a dis- 
trict of Texas named Bexar; and on landing at Gal- 
veston, they fondly imagined that their journeyings were 
over, and that they had reached the site of their in- 
tended home. ‘ Is not this Bexar?’ inquired one of the 
sons. But although they looked disappointed on learn- 
ing that there were some hundreds of miles of difficult 
country yet to travel before they could arrive at the 
promised land, yet the cloud seemed to rest but for a 
moment upon their cheerful countenances. Soon did 
the spirit of hope and joy revive within them, and they 
set off for their new home with that earnest and trustful 
activity which forms th® best pledge of success amid 
the difficulties of a settler’s life. 

The emigrants from the banks of the Meuse have now 
been out three years in Texas. May we not hope that 
ere now they have formed for themselves there a plea- 
sant as well as a happy home, and that Annette’s kind 
heart finds its full reward in the American wilderness, 
as it did on the favoured soil of la belle France? 


LONDON GOSSIP. 

Up to the time at which I write, there have been more 
than ten thousand deaths from cholera in the metropolis ; 
and so grave a fact may well excuse—if excuse be neces- 
sary—my taking the epidemic as the initial topic of my 
gossip. I was talking to one of our leading physicians 
on the subject a few days since, and he declared that ‘ we 
know rather less about the cholera now than we did when 
it was among us eighteen years ago.’ Seeing that theory 
and practice alike fail to control the destroyer, he had 
some show of reason for what he said; and yet you would 
hardly believe that remedial measures are more talked 
about than executed. The Registrar-General has some 
pointed remarks on the activity displayed, the men and 
machinery put into motion, to capture a couple of fugitive 
murderers, in contrast with the indifference displayed to- 
wards a visitation next akin to the Plague. It would 
seem that in our Anglo-Saxon eyes nothing is valuable 

or precious save ‘ property ’ or ‘ vested interests.’ 
As you may suppose, speculations as to causes of the 
ar have not been lacking: among others, M. 
ubée has read a paper to the Paris Academy of Sciences 
*On the Geological Progress of Cholera” He attempts 
to show that the disease exhibits itself in greatest inten- 
sity and duration on tertiary and alluvial formations, on 
sey soils, which readily imbibe water, or part with it in 
ot and dry weather in the form of vapour; while on the 
older strata, or on rocky non-absorbent lands, it makes 
no stay, and is comparatively harmless. Admitting this 
theory to be true, it is difficult to see how the means 
of prevention are to be applied. Those who contend for 
aérial or meteorological causes are likely to be nearer the 
truth. It is well known that our atmosphere has not 
been in a sound normal condition for two or three years 
past—the numerous deaths among cattle, and the potato 
disease, were referrible to it. And this year again, if you 
will turn to the weekly meteorological reports of the Green- 
wich Observatory, you will be struck by the deficiency of 
electricity. This oe also been remarked on the conti- 
nent. M. Quetelet of Brussels, a most careful observer, 
states that the intensity of electric force in the atmo- 
here has not been more than half the usual amount 
since January last. At St Petersburg, as well as at Paris, 
electric machines have become inactive: in fact, look 
where we will, we find certain mysterious agencies at work 
in as a disease-creating condition of the atmo- 


sphere. 
Certain it is, that during the greater part of August 


our big city was wrapped in dense gloom; we scarcely 
saw the sun; and the lifelessness and oppressiveness of 
the atmosphere made existence almost burthensome. 
Perhaps the foolish prejudice which makes people insist 
on being buried in foilieone house-surrounded church- 
yards may have something to do with this. Mr Walker, 
who has devoted much attention to the subject of intra- 
mural graveyards, describes a remarkable phenomenon 
in connection with a burial-ground at Belfast :—‘ During 
several years,’ he writes, ‘I often noticed that a magnet, 
capable of sustaining fifty pounds with ease in other 
situations, could not for a moment nd an iron of ten 
pounds in the habitations built on the devastating place 
of interment.’ 

Now, according to theory, the less of electricity, the 
less of that atmospheric element discovered by Schéenbein, 
and known as ozone; the one appears to be dependent on 
the other. Ozone possesses greater oxidising powers than 
any other of the elements with which we are acquainted, 
and its neutralising properties are of the most potent 
character. On this point Mr Robert Hunt offers some 
able remarks :—‘ An atmosphere,’ he observes, ‘ artificially 
charged with ozone immediately deprives the most putrid 
solid or fluid bodies of all disagreeable smell, and sulphu- 
retted hydrogen is instantly decomposed by it. In fact 
its action upon organic matter is far more energetic than 
that of chlorine.’ Thus, on this theory, the exhalations 
arising from assemblages of human beings, more noxious 
than carbonic acid, have not been deprived of their dele- 
terious properties for want of the grand neutraliser ozone. 
And it will be interesting to note whether the decline of 
the pestilence and the restoration of the atmosphere to 
its normal condition will be simultaneous and propor- 
tionate. Ozone is given off largely during combustion, 
and it is a question whether great fires in unhealthy 
neighbourhoods might not be attended with good effect. 
Physicists incline to believe that they are now on the 
right scent; and in the meteorological observations made 
and recorded daily in so many parts of Britain and in 
Belgium, they will have valuable data for more extensive 
investigations of atmospheric phenomena. Leaving this 
atmospheric curiosity to some future disquisition, I may 
here say with all truth that the suffering in London 
from the miasma of churchyards is really self-inflicted. 
What from apathy, vested interests, and the unwilling- 
ness of Londoners to spare time for any public movement, 
the burial-grounds, in spite of all that has been told and 
written on the subject, have continued, till within these 
few days, to be used without limit and without decency. 
a only lies in the panic now unfortunately pre- 
valent. 

Let me now call your attention to a few interesting 
matters that have come before the French Academy 
of Sciences. One is ‘a new system of locomotion by 
means of compressed air,’ and a notification that electro- 
magnetic clocks are now successfully used along some 
of the lines of railway in the neighbourhood of Paris. 
Then M. Martin de Lignac has described his newly- 
invented method for preserving milk, so that it may 
keep during long voyages without deterioration, whereby 
not only will travellers be benefited, but grazing districts, 
whose distance from a market prevents the sale of their 
milk in a fresh state, may hope to create a profitable 
trade for the preserved article. He says, describing his 
process, ‘ I evaporate the milk, first adding four ounces of 
sugar to the quart, in a large pan heated on a water-bath, 
at a temperature never exceeding 100 degrees, and stirring 
it continually with a ula. The depth of the layer of 
milk should not ex half an inch. When it becomes 
of the consistence of honey, or so that a quart of the 
— milk is reduced in weight to half a pound, it is 
to be put into tin cases, and boiled in a bath for ten 
minutes, and afterwards soldered up. When required 
for use, it is to be boiled with four times its weight of 
water.’ This preparation, it is almost needless to say, 
will not suit for tea, boiled milk in that delicate bever- 
age imparting an unpleasant taste. As boiling milk, 
however, is best for coffee, the preparation will be so far 
useful. Another discovery in France is that of two new 
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esculents: they are the Psoralea esculenta aud the Apios 
tuberosa, both brought from North America. As reports 
on these roots have been sent to the heads of the several 
ministerial departments, we shall probably hear further 
of them. 

The Academy have also held their annual public meet- 
ing, in which it is usual to confer honours in a substantial 
form. A poem on the ‘ Death of the Archbishop of Paris’ 
obtained a prize: thirteen others, varying from 2500 
francs to 500 francs—the Montyon Prizes—were awarded 
to individuals of both sexes for ‘acts of virtue.” The 
number of female recipients was double that of males, as 
though the practice of virtue were more prevalent among 
women than among men. A prize of 300 francs was 
gained by M. Sudre for his book, ‘ History of Communism, 
or Refutation of Socialist Utopias.’” The Academy is evi- 
dently bent on disabusing the public mind of fallacious 
doctrines. A gold medal, value 2000 francs, is offered 
for next year for an éloge on Madame de Staél; and 10,000 
francs for the best ‘dramatic work, in five acts, and in 
verse, composed by a Frenchman, printed, represented, 
and published in France—which to literary merit shall 
unite the merit, not less great, of being beneficial to 
morals and the progress of reason.? There are several 
others—literary, virtuous, and artistic—but those I have 
enumerated are the most noteworthy. One more fact, 
however, just occurs to me as connected with the Aca- 
demy—one that would have gladdened the heart of Lord 
Monboddo could he have heard of it. M. du Couret has 
communicated an account of an African people with tails! 
They are called Ghilanes, and are said to be at home 
somewhere beyond Sennaar. Their numbers are about 

- 40,000, and it is perhaps fortunate that they are not more 
numerous, for they prefer human flesh to any other kind 
of diet. M. du Couret describes the individual which he 
saw as ‘ very intelligent :’ his tail was about four inches 
long! What a chance this news will afford to enterpris- 
ing showmen ! 

Many of your readers will be interested to know that 
the Ordnance Town Survey on the 60-inch scale is satis- 
factorily progressing. The plans constructed on such 
large dimensions will prove of great public utility. 
Twenty-six sheets are already published of the Liverpool 
survey; those of some other northern towns are complete; 
and here, in the south, Windsor and Southampton are 
ready for the engraver. The great survey of London, 
which is now being put on paper, will comprise 900 
sheets, 3 feet by 2 feet; and we are assured that their 
completeness and accuracy will be such as to render them 
of great value to all partics engaged in building or other 
constructive works. ‘There is a fact worth notice in con- 
nection with these Ordnance maps and plans; their cheap- 
ness is due to science—to the electrotype process, by 
which the original engraved plates are reproduced in any 
number. 

The president of the Geographical Society gives us to 
understand that the publication of maps, plans, and 
charts, is going on in all the civilised countries of the 
globe, as well as England, with great activity. The spirit 
of travel, too, seems to have lost none of its energy. Six 
French gentlemen, about to set out for different parts of 
America, have applied to scientific societies for instruc- 
tions in ‘how to observe.’ Something more than mere 
adventure is required of travellers now-a-days; philo- 
sophy, science, and art, are as greedy for facts from a 
foreign soil as our factories are for cotton, and hitherto 
the supply has pretty well kept pace with the demand. 

Have you heard of Mr Aaron Palmer’s project? This 
gentleman, a corresponding member of the National In- 
stitute at Washington, addressed a communication to 
the late president (Mr Polk) on ‘ the unknown countries 
of the East,’ by which he meant those beyond China 
bordering on the North Pacific Ocean. He states that 
the great river Amir has a course of 2280 miles before 
eee | its waters into the Gulf of Saghalien, which 
those who take the trouble to look at a map will find within 
the Qurile Islands on the Sea of Okhotsk. Mr Palmer 
has an eye to business: he ‘ considers that there are no 
insurmountable obstacles to a direct communication be- 


— 


ing opened between the Pacific and the Baltic, and with 
the Caspian and Black Seas, by the route of this river and 
the navigable waters of Siberia.’ An introduction by this 
means to countries so vast, and populations so numerous, 
presents truly a ‘ magnificent prospect’ for trade, to say 
nothing of higher interests. And it is not amiss to notice, 
as a coincident fact, the recent discovery of good and 
workable coal in Vancouver’s Island, the Straits of 
Magellan, in Borneo, Formosa, and several of the 
coast of India. The future development of trade and 
navigation depends perhaps more on coal than canvas. 

Besides this, we have intelligence of mountains disco- 
vered in Central Africa, within two or three d of 
the equator, whose summits are covered with perpetual 
snow—a fact which, under the circumstances, rather sur- 
prises philosophers. Then, again, we hear of a tribe on 
the western coast of the same country who make use of a 
written language: extraordinary, if true, and may be 
turned to good account. And further, Mr Duncan is 
going again to Dahomey, to endeavour to push his re- 
searches in that quarter; another traveller is to make his 
way (if he can) from Natal to the south of Abyssinia. 
The East India Company, too, are about to send a part 
to éxplore ‘ the eastern angle of Africa:’ a region which 
once was the ‘ spice country’ of the rest of the world; and 
there is a rumour of a steamboat exploration of the 
White Nile. While on the subject of Africa, I may 
mention that letters have been received from the officers 
of the ‘Reynard’ steamer, cruising on the western coast, 
which ‘ speak in the highest terms of Mr Grant’s appa- 
ratus for converting salt-water into fresh. Reynard daily 
provides 160 gallons more than is wanted of excellent 
water, and the difficulties attendant on sickness, frequently 
arising on watering in boats from the shore, are by this 
invention avoided.’ Not only in Africa, but in all other 
parts of the world, are explorations and surveys going on; 
and were I to write a simple catalogue of the whole, it 
would more than fill one of your pages. 

We are to have a grand national exhibition of art and 
manufactures by the Society of Arts in 1851, such as have 
long been held annually in cities on the continent and 
in New York. Government, it is said, have promised to 
lend a suitable building on the occasion; and we may 
reasonably hope for the same good results as have attended 
similar expositions in other countries. The Society have 
just issued their prize list for 1850; among them are gold 
and silver medals for the best specimens of woven fabrics, 
silks, carpets, &c.; for ‘ ornamental basket-work ;’ for 
cartoons, models of portions of the human figure, and 
drawings; for improved domestic utensils, wood-carvings, 
and various other subjects in agriculture, chemistry, and 
mechanics. As prospectuses may be had gratis, no one 
who feels any desire to compete need be unacquainted 
with the regulations; and the hope of a prize may stimu- 
late some to exertion who otherwise would never bestir 
themselves. Apropos of art and manufactures, a lady at 
Bristol has lately bequeathed L.4000 to that city towards 
forming a School of Arts ; and a new museum is about to 
be built at Oxford. Then a means of ventilating rooms 
and houses has just been patented, which promises great 
results. It is an application of the inverted syphon; the 
heated and bad air passes into the short leg, and escapes 
from the apartment by the long leg. Change of tempera- 
ture, we are assured, does not alter its action ; and if the 
instrument be generally available, we shall have obtained 
at last the long-desiderated possibility of breathing pure 
air within habitations. Talking of patents: I find in a 
list of those granted in the United States, comprising 
several hundreds, during a period of four months only, 
no less than three for ‘ door latches,’ five for ‘ lamps,’ 
others ‘for putting boots and shoes on the last,’ ‘ for 
teaching children arithmetic,’ for ‘ digging potatoes,’ and 
for one called ‘ the wife’s protector.’ hat can this last 
mean? Is it a newly-invented husband ? 

But I am all at once reminded that I must not engross 
too much of your space with my gossip, and shall there- 
fore throw my remaining items of news into as brief a 
miscellaneous paragraph as possible. The submarine 
electric telegraph is no longer to be ‘a coming fact.’ Mr 
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Brett has contracted to lay one down from Dover to 
Boulogne and Calais, and have it complete by September 
1850. The Cunard line of Atlantic steamers have been 
pressed into the service of astronomy, to enable the Ame- 
ricans to determine exactly the latitude of Cambridge 
Observatory, Massachusetts, as compared with that of 
Greenwich. In accomplishing this, 116 chronometers 
have been carried backwards and forwards thirty-four 
times between the two countries. It will gratify the 
friends of cleanliness to learn that a project is on foot 
for baths and wash-houses at Chelmsford, and for an 
Artesian well at Romford. Sir John Barrow, of whom 
you gave a biographical notice some time ago, is to have 
a column erected to his memory on the top of a hill in 
the vicinity of his birthplace at Ulverstone: to which 
unconnected jottings, I may add that the new ‘ florin’ is 
creeping slowly into circulation, and is welcomed by 
sensible people as the first move towards a decimal sys- 
tem; the best hitherto devised for public convenience, 
and which, it is greatly to be desired, may be ere long 
applied to weights and measures as well as coins. 
ave you heard of Bernhard Cotta’s book—‘ Letters on 
the Kosmos of Humboldt?’ It is an attempt to elucidate 
and popularise the generalisations of the great master of 
philosophy, and will therefore be acceptable to the majo- 
rity of readers. The first part has recently come from the 
press. Of a less immediately useful character is ‘ Celtic 
and Antediluvian Antiquities,’ by Monsieur Boucher 
de Perthes, a learned Frenchman. This gentleman 
has for a long time believed that fossil human remains 
would one day be discovered, and insists that wherever 
fossils of the great mammifera are found, there also 
minute search will bring to light utensils, weapons, 
symbols, &c. all of stone—relics of human industry ante- 
rior to the Deluge. Persuaded that these remains are of 
that early date, he finds in them the type of the Dolmen, 
and other Druidical monuments; but notwithstanding 
the skill and earnestness with which the book is written, 
I doubt if the author will succeed in converting geologists 
and antiquaries to his theory. How different to these 
before-the-Flood speculations is Mr Buckingham’s book, 
in which, among other subjects, he treats of ‘ Model 
Towns!’ He proposes to establish a company to raise the 
funds—L.3,000,000—which sum would be suffi- 
cient to build and furnish a town for 10,000 inhabitants; 
and suggests that the first should be named Victoria, and 
built on the government lands of the New Forest, oppo- 
site the Isle of Wight. Lastly, the ‘reading public’ 
hereabouts is comforting itself with the hope of some- 
thing good from Macaulay, having heard that he is, or 
was, lately in Ireland collecting materials for the Wil- 
liamite campaign. Who amongst us does not remember 
Banim’s graphic descriptions of that event in the ‘ Boyne 
Water?’ 
There, whatever you may say of quality, you will hardly 
complain of quantity; so, for the present, farewell. 


GERMAN UNIVERSITY-LIFE. 
Tue English university-man, who fancies he can form 
even a general notion of German university-life from 
his own experience of Oxford or Cambridge, labours 
under a delusion. At all events we found remarkably 
little at Heidelberg to suggest reminiscences of Granta. 
There, to be sure, are professors, students, and lectures, 
as with us; but the course and circumstances of Ger- 
man instruction differ essentially from what we are 
accustomed to. 

At Heidelberg,* and, it is believed, at all the German 
universities, college-halls, with their associations, are 
unknown. Oxford and Cambridge consist principally of 
private foundations. They have but little connection 
with the state or the state government—these founda- 


* The writer of these remarks has no personal experience of any 
other German university than Heidelberg. His remarks are in- 
tended to apply to the state of things before February 1818. 


tions are self-governing, and possess in themselves the 
means of providing for meritorious members—they pos- 
sess and dispose of their fellowships, tutorships, church- 
livings, &c. quite independently of state interference. 
The German universities, on the other hand, are crea- 
tures of the state; the authorities are appointees of the 
state government, receive titles from the government, 
and government situations stand in place of college fel- 
lowships. In the English universities, the students may 
be said to constitute part of a monastic system: they 
live as is prescribed for them, dine in the hall, and are 
amenable to a peculiar discipline. At German, as at 
Scotch universities, the students do pretty much as 
they like; live where they like; and their range of 
duties consists almost entirely of attending the lec- 
tures of the professors under whom they have enrolled 
themselves. The German university system, however, 
greatly excels the Scotch one. Any lad, no matter how 
ill-prepared by previous study, may attend the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, provided he pays for his matricula- 
tion tickets; on the other hand, the student at Heidel- 
berg, and, I believe, other German universities, must, 
before matriculating, pass a rather strict examination. 
It has been reserved for Scotland—chiefly from the ne- 
cessities of poorly-paid professors—to degrade the edu- 
cation of a university to that of an elementary school ; 
and hence the low state of erudition now so prevalent 
among us. In England, things are bad enough, but 
they have not gone this length. The prizes in the form 
of rich livings, not to speak of the rigorous examina- 
tions for degrees, will always maintain a tolerably high 
scholarship in connection with the English universities. 

Learning is pursued at the universities of Germany 
with a hope of rising by professional distinction, or by 
government employment; for before a man is chosen 
as a servant by the state, he must show what he has 
done in the way of college studies. The hopes which 
are thus inspired, along with the moderate cost of 
living, induce a large attendance at the German univer- 
sities. At Heidelberg, for example, a student may get 
capital lodgings for the whole semester, or half-yearly 
term, for seventy guidens, or about L.5, 16s. 8d.—and 
tolerable ones for about forty guldens, or L.3, 6s. 8d. 
He may dine gloriously at a ¢able-d’héte for eighteen- 
pence, and scurvily for sixpence. At other universities 
he may, we understand, live cheaper ; ‘for Heidelberg 
is frequented by many strangers and people of fair 
means, and is, moreover, a town of that limited extent 
where everybody may know what everybody does, and 
where, if one ventures to live very ‘cheap and nasty,’ 
he may have to ‘blush to find it fame.’ But it was 
usual, if not necessary, for the student to study during 
part of his course at more than one university. The 
Vienna student might go possibly to Munich. The 
policy of Prince Metternich forbade him to visit Heidel- 
berg. The climate of Baden might engender ideas too 
liberal for the requirements of the subject of so despotic 
a state as Austria. 

Supposing the student to have obtained all his certi- 
ficates [to have taken a degree, and got himself dubbed 
Herr Doctor * }, he is in a position to offer himself to 
be examined for a post under the government of his 
native state. Suppose him successful, he gets a nomi- 
nation; if not, he falls back on professional exertion. 

Hitherto, the only sort of freedom in Germany has 
been enjoyed by the students. When grown to be men, 


* The wife of the Herr Doctor becomes Frau Doctorin. The 
ladies in Germany take titles in this way from their husbands; 
and we do not know that a lady, on her husband being created 
Herr Appellationsgerichtsrath, or Mr Councillor of the Court 
of Appeal, would not be entitled to be in society as Frau 
A ppellationsgerich hin, or Mrs Councilloress of the Court of 
Appeal. 
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they have had to conform to the general deadness of 
political and social life; but so long as they were at a 
university, particularly that of Heidelberg, they might 
rant and sing about liberty to their heart’s content. It 
need hardly be told that German students have taken 
care to make the most of these indulgences; and this 
brings us to the paltriest feature of the whole system. We 
allude to the union of students, or Burschen, into smok- 
ing, drinking, fighting-clubs—as if to smoke, drink, 
and fight, formed any part of a right education, or could 
serve any good end whatsoever. In Heidelberg, when 
we were there, the principal clubs were the Prussian, 
the Westphalian, and the Suabian. The members, how- 
ever, do not necessarily belong to the states or districts 
designated by these titles. It has happened that the 
senior or chief of one of these corps has been a native 
of Great Britain; and we have been informed that the 
individual alluded to had attained this dignity of chief 
of a corps in more than one university. Each corps 
has its kneipe, where the members meet every night to 
drink beer, and sing, and talk from eight till eleven 
o'clock. The attendance of members a certain number 
of times in the week is enforced by fines; but as time 
must be killed, and as beer-drinking and singing are po- 
pular among Germans, no great difficulty is experienced 
in bringing the members together. After leaving the 
kneipe—and we rather imagine they are required to 
do so at eleven o’clock—the Burschen betake them- 
selves occasionally to the streets: how they there 
amuse themselves may possibly be inferred from one of 
their songs :— 
* Farewell, ye streets, straight and crooked, 

I shall make the round of ye no more— 

Make ye resound no more with song, 

No more with noise and clank of spurs!’ 
It sometimes happens on these occasions that the ‘ Herr 
Bursch’ allows himself more freedom than accords 
with the views of the guardians of the public peace. 
Upon this he becomes liable to be punished by confine- 
ment in the students’ prison—a room belonging to the 
university, and at the top of the building. This con- 
finement is not altogether close, as he is allowed to go 
out in the course of the day, on the understanding that 
he returns at the appointed time. The members of the 
different corps are distinguished by caps of peculiar 
shape and colour; and some of them we have seen 
bedizened with ribbons like the hats of Italian ban- 
ditti—the whole of such nonsense only rendering the 
tamed, sleepy character of grown-up life in Germany 
the more inconsistent and ridiculous. But there is 
something more preposterous still—the fighting. 

The student, after joining the university, provides 
himself with a schlager—his duelling-sword—and pro- 
ceeds to take lessons in sword-exercise. After he has 
become sufficiently expert in the use of his weapon, 
opportunity is afforded him to exhibit his skill. He 
will find himself ere long engaged in a duel; and here 
no personal quarrel with, nor even previous personal 
knowledge of, his antagonist need be supposed. The 
Bursche fights by the appointment of the senior of the 

The members, however, of the corps do not 
fight with their own men, nor with the members of 
any corps fraternising with their own. From what we 
collected, the following custom would appear to pre- 
vail:—On some evening during the semester, two or 
three antagonist corps meet by appointment at one of 
the kneipes. The evening commences socially with 
beer-drinking and singing. After some time an inter- 
ruption occurs—possibly a sort of mock quarrel—and 
at the settlement a certain number of the men present 
will find themselves in possession of papers, each in- 
scribed with the name of a member of an antagonist 
corps; and it is then understood that between these 
parties respectively duels are to come off on some 
future occasion or occasions not then settled. We heard 
lately that a personal friend of ours is just recovering 
from a ‘sehr starken Hieb iiber das Gesicht’ received 
in a duel: whether this particular encounter took place 


under the above circumstances we cannot say. At 
Heidelberg duels take place, or used to take place, in a 
room outside the town, appropriated to the purpose, 
on the opposite side of the Neckar, at a place called 
the Hirschgasse. 

The students do not object to admit strangers to 
these affairs: we, however, never saw one of them. An 
uninitiated friend of ours was present on one occasion, 
and, to tell the truth, seemed but little gratified at the 
face-slashing he witnessed. A surgeon is always in 
attendance to take care of the wounded: the appoint- 
ment to this office, though not sought by men of the 
first rank in the profession, is nevertheless enjoyed by 
a legitimate member of it. The body of the combatants 
is, we believe, tolerably protected, the face being left 
exposed; and it is on the face that wounds are most 
frequently received, and the scars left by the same most 
advantageously observed —that is, when these marks 
of heroism are not somewhat too dearly purchased, as 
has happened, with the permanent loss of a considerable 

rtion of the nose. It is believed that the fight must 
ast a certain fixed time, unless a tolerably severe 
wound be received before it is up: in that case the 
combat at once ceases; the surgeon sews up the wound, 
and the wounded man retires. He is tended by members 
of his corps, some of whom take it in turns to sit up with 
him at nights till he becomes convalescent. The duels 
are very seldom fatal; but we heard of one instance 
where a student was wounded in the body, and received 
some injury in one of his lungs. He was not a very 
favourable subject, being a man of intemperate habits, 
and died some time subsequently, not having recovered, 
as was supposed, the effects of his wound. 

Sometimes members of the corps die from other 
causes: when this is the case, their funeral offers a spec- 
tacle which to an Englishman is of no every-day occur- 
rence. A Suabian died while we were in Heidelberg ; 
and we had then an opportunity of witnessing what we 
will now endeavour to describe. The funeral ceremony 
commenced about forty-eight hours after his decease. 
We stationed ourselves at a point of the Hemptstrasse, 
where the procession was to pass on its way to the 
cemetery. Presently sounds of music and the flaming 
of torches in the distance gave notice of its approach. 
It came slowly on; at the head a band of music, and 
men bearing torches; then what we will call the hearse ; 
upon this was a large garland of flowers (these flowers 
are not uncommon at ordinary funerals), and we believe 
the cap and sword of the deceased; next, a carriage, or 
perhaps two carriages, containing the clergyman and 
some other persons; then came the members of the 
deceased’s corps, walking, dressed in black, and wearing 
black hats; at the end of these some students, the heads 
of the corps possibly, wearing cocked-hats, with orna- 
ments which looked like feathers, and in long boots, 
and carrying their swords reversed; then came the 
other corps in order, wearing their corps caps, and 
bearing flaming torches; the heads of these corps in 
uniform, with long boots and swords: and in this 
order the procession moved forward towards the ceme- 
tery, which is some distance from the town. At a 
point of the road beyond where we stood, the band, and 
all the corps, except the Suabians, still bearing their 
flaming torches, turned back, and proceeded by a diffe- 
rent street, we think, to a large square in the town— 
the Museums Platz—where we stationed ourselves. The: 
corps being here assembled with their torches, the band 
commenced playing, and the corps singing in chorus a 
funeral song: the song finished, away went torch after 
torch whizzing through the air, each being aimed to- 
wards a point in the square; and about this point they 
fell and lay in a flaring and smoking heap. After wit- 
nessing this, and braving the smoke for some time, the 
crowd dispersed, and this part of the ceremony was 
over; all to be repeated on an occasion of a similar 
kind. The Suabians followed to the cemetery, and 
several of them returned with a small artificial forget- 
me-not with green leaves, presented to them as a me- 
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mento of their deceased comrade. As mourning for 
him, the members of his corps put a small cockade on 
their brimless caps. And here having buried our stu- 
dent, we will leave him to rest in peace. 


THE RAILWAYS. 


Various inquiries have lately been put to us respecting 
property in railways, and it seems as if we were ex 

to afford counsel in matters of purchase and transfer 
which are out of our ordinary course of investigation. 
Any man, however, who reads, and keeps his eye on the 
columns of a newspaper, may be able to speak pretty dis- 
tinctly on the present aspects of the railway interest. Our 
advice, summed up almost in a word, would be to all 
and sundry— Do not venture a shilling on shares until 
the whole financial affairs of railways stand revealed to 
the country by the expositions of a public auditor.’ Not 
that ail railway managements have been marked by dis- 
honourable acts; but the system, as a system, has been 
so exceedingly bad, that the public in the meanwhile 
would do well to pause before giving credit even to 
those statements which have the external appearance of 


integrity. 

How humiliating to the character of the English the 
whole details connected with the projection and general 
management of railways during the last six or eight 

ears! Rascality—a softer word cannot be employed— 
as been exemplified everywhere: in the conduct of the 
original projectors ; in that of the purchasers of shares, 
who bought only to cheat; in the manceuvres of engineers 
and directors; and not less, though more covertly, in the 
itiful rapacity of the landed gentry, in requiring to 
ve their opposition to the running of lines through 
their property—often a mere sham opposition—bought 
up. But the tricks or follies of directories have been 
more conspicuously active in ruining public confidence. 
We need not allude to the vulgar practice of ‘ ginger- 
ing the lines’—imparting to the stock a bright upward 
tendency by some mean device in the share-market. 
The deceptions, or, as it may be, the stupidities, which 
have brought unmistakeable damage upon finances other- 
wise sound, have been the leasing of bad lines by good 
ones, and the jobberies therewith connected. By this in- 
nious process of ruination, it has happened that it is 
tter to have shares in a bad or non-paying line, than 
in one which, left to itself, would yield a handsome 
rofit. The dead have by this means been yoked to the 
iving: all the profits of a sound traffic are absorbed in 
paying a heavy interest on a lease which yields next to 
nothing. Yet there are things worse than this. A great 
company pretends to be on terms of arrangement for 
leasing a small line; the agreement is made; up go the 
shares of the small line—a vast number of them being 
held by the directors of the great line—and then, lo and 
behold, parliament refuse their sanction to the 
ment—before which catastrophe the knowing ones have 
sold out, and hundreds of well-meaning people, who 
did not see behind the scenes, are left in the lurch with 
stock which was to have been teed seven or eight 
per cent., but which is not guaranteed at all, and not 
saleable unless at an enormous loss! ‘ Again,’ to adopt 
the language of a sharebroker’s circular, ‘a great com- 
pany leases and purchases another line, the act of parlia- 
ment is obtained, and all the provisions confirmed by 
both parties to the agreement. On an investigation, 
however, into the affairs of the leasing company, it is dis- 
covered that the resolution approving of the bill, though 
romulgated by the newspapers in the usual way, had 
n, by the carelessness of an official, omitted altogether 
from the minute-book of the corporation; and as this 
minute-book is held to be the true “ legal evidence” of 
all the company’s acts and deeds, the omission is made 
the basis of a recommendation to the shareholders to 
postpone for a period of six years the implement of their 
solemn obligation; and the sequel of this head in the 
Report, reminding one of the fable of the fox and the 
crane, contains a very significant warning to the opposite 
company, and failing their cheerful acceptance of this 


offer, the validity of the entire contract will be ques. 
tioned at law.’ Can one read of such things without feel- 
ing ashamed of his country ? 

he end of all this, as a matter of course, has been the 
loss of public confidence in railway management, much 
individual suffering, and a depreciation of stock in many 
instances below what may ultimately prove to be its actual 
worth. Nor is this depreciation due exclusively to the 
deceptions we have noticed. In too many cases, with a 
view to keep up stock in the market, dividends have been 
paid out of capital instead of profits; that is to say, 
annual dividends on shares have been paid partly out 
of money got by fresh calls or by borrowing. Think of 
interest to aisles being paid out of borrowed cash 
—cash procured on debenture to keep the concern afloat ! 
In regard to one company, we perceive that in conse- 
quence of the cessation of this practice no interest at all is 
to be paid for some time, till profits work up the impro- 
perly-abstracted money. In railway jargon, this is called 
* opening a suspense account.’ In glancing over any list 
of dividends, it will be observed that, from one cause or 
other, they are, generally speaking, very much down. The 
rate per cent. of Great Western stock is down from 7 to 
4; that of the London and South-Western from 6 to 3}; 
that of the Midland from 6 to 3; and that of the York 
and North Midland has sunk from 6 to nothing! 

Passing over what may be termed the unpardonable 
vices of the English railway system, we arrive at another 
source of error. The country not only attempted to do 
too much within a limited space, but did that much on 
a monstrously-extravagant scale. All the railways have 
been executed in astyle of splendour, and ata rate of out- 
lay, most imprudent in the circumstances; and, after all, 
the country is not yet properly intersected with railways. 
The lines are for the most part huddled up in clusters at 
no great distance from each other, while large districts 
are left without any at all. How much more reasonable 
and remunerative would it have been to extend, in the 
very first instance, at least one railway the whole length 
of Great Britain, with certain main diverging lines into 
quarters commanding a considerable thoroughfare! How 
many instances are there of millions being squandered 
on double lines when single lines would have answered 
all the purpose—on making dead levels when moderate 
gradients would not have been objectionable! Look at the 
— grandeur of the Euston Square station: doubt- 

ess a fine thing, but useless as regards the facilitation of 

transit. 
Our friends in America have wisely eschewed these in- 
discretions. According to late accounts, there were al- 
ready lines of railway upwards of twelve hundred miles 
long in the United States. These lines were single; the 
gradients and curves were less delicate than with us; the 
station-houses were generally plain wooden erections; the 
bridges were also of timber; and the rate of transit was 
seldom above fifteen or twenty miles an hour. There is 
a sort of common sense in this. The doctrine in America 
is, first give us a single line betwixt places at a great 
distance from each other, and then improve upon things 
afterwards, as we are able to afford it. We honour the 
Americans for their discretion. By adopting a directly 
contrary policy, we have thrown our financial system into 
disorder, paralysed trade, and ruined the happiness of 
thousands of families. 

Surely, out of the stupendous blunders with which we 
are nationally chargeable some good will come? We 
may be instructed what errors to avoid—what more 
rational course we should follow. Railways are the 
highest achievement of science in the way of locomo- 
tion; and it is to be deplored that so grand a revelation 
should have been disgraced and degraded by moral 
infirmity. To develop and give fair-play to the whole 
structure, financial and mechanical, there must be insti- 
tuted at the earliest opportunity a thorough process of 
public inspection and check. This will restore general 
confidence, and render railways a subject of regular and 
unequivocal investment. Robbed of all disguise and un- 
certainty, people will purchase shares in railways with 
as much deliberation and security as they would buy any 


Railways first, and Doric columns afterwards. | 
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iece of property visible to their bodil es. When 
a a A me of confidence has come ben, and the 
money market has been restored to its equilibrium, then 
will be the time for carrying out the mechanics of rail- 
ways to their proper extent. A new course of engineering 
will probably be found available. Single, unexpensive 
lines, constructed with light rails, and suitable for light 
carriages and small locomotives travelling at a moderate 
speed, will be laid down as feeders to the great lines. 
Few routes, we apprehend, will be without these con- 
venient means of traffic. Proprietors of land, usually the 
last to move in public improvements, will, in sheer self- 
defence, be obliged to take the initiative; they will hel 
forward where they formerly retarded, because they wi 
discover that lands unvisited by railways are of far in- 
ferior value, as respects agriculture, to those which possess 
these appliances. A tendency downward in the rent of 
farms unassisted by railway traffic will be a wonderful 
quickener to the ‘ agricultural mind.’ 

We can only live in hopes of these happy times. Mean- 

while, we have the unpleasant duty of setting our house 
in order: without that, all will come to naught. 


ST JOHN’S WOOD. 
Tue absentee for any length of time from town, who 


| takes up a map of London in the hope of finding a com- 
| plete plan of its ever-increasing suburbs, will be greatly 
| disappointed. So rapidly are estates parcelled out, and 


roads run through them, and so quickly do houses line 
those roads, that, for any purpose of discovery, the chart 
of one year becomes almost useless the next. That 
which stood upon the outskirts last season has changed 
in this to the centre of a system, with an active, busy, 
restless population, constantly extending its borders in 
the direction of the country. 

This, which is true of every side of England’s vast 
metropolis, is particularly applicable to the north-west- 
ern frontier. Here the district popularly known as St 
John’s Wood stands conspicuous. 

St John’s Wood, which, by its name, still shows how 
far the limits extended of the estate belonging to the 
Knights Hospitallers at Clerkenwell, has a character 
exclusively its own. It is, par excellence, the region of 
villas, which are as diversely tenanted as they are dis- 
similar to each other in construction. The multifarious 
callings which develop the energies of so many hun- 
dreds of thousands in the enormous city, have all their 
representatives in St John’s Wood. It is not inhabited, 
like many other suburbs, by a particular class, whose 
avocations are special in a given quarter of the town, 
but is cosmopolitan: a residence of choice to many, a 
place of refuge to not a few, who in its mysterious 
depths enjoy a repose and a respite from intrusion 
which are vainly sought for by the dweller in the 
crowded street. 

At an almost forgotten period—that is to say, some 
years before the district was known by the name it now 
bears—it furnished an abode for the royal exile who, 


| for the second, and probably the last time, has sought 


an asylum in this country ; and ‘ the oldest inhabitant,’ 
who generally possesses in a high degree the faculty of 
forgetting the past, can distinctly recall the day when 
the Duke of Orleans occupied a sort of farm-house on 
the spot which is now nearly the centre of St John’s 
Wood. ‘The rumour also gains ground that royalty 
more closely twined with British affections is shortly to 
become a denizen of the umbrageous retreat ; but this, 
if it ever does come to pass, will be only an adventitious 
distinction. That which really gives character to St 
John’s Wood arises out of a broader and more general 
principle—the variety it displays. 

Thither repair, to grace its sylvan shades, many a 
foreign bird of song, warblers in muslin skirts and var- 
nished boots, who, during the heats of the London sum- 
mer (when the summer is what it ought to be), fancy 
themselves once more amid the leafy groves of their 
native Italy. St John’s Wood is the cynosure of all 


Frenchmen, who, fresh from the parched and dusty 
alleys of the Champs-Elysées, break out into raptures 
such as Englishmen never dream of when first their 
eyes behold this oasis; and a striking instance of the 
hyperbole of praise in which they indulge was given 
very recently in the ‘ Constitutionnel,’ in a communica- 
tion from M. Fiorentino, the musical correspondent of 
that journal. ‘This gentleman says, d propos of St John’s 
Wood: ‘ Here noise, smoke, and fog are unknown. An 
iron railing, artistically manufactured, surrounds these 
charming abodes, rather for the sake of ornament than 
defence. .... You enter by small paths of soft and fine 
gravel, bordered by shrubs, and enclosed with a quick- 
set hedge or a low brick wall. A grass-plot of dark- 
green extends before the windows of the drawing-room, 
and rejoices the eye with its emerald tints. You can 
hardly believe with what religious care the English 
cultivate the smallest blade of grass, the most in- 
significant plant, and the commonest flower. It is 
the love, the worship of property carried to supersti- 
tion—nay, to fanaticism. In St John’s Wood, where the 
country is suddenly transformed into a multitude of the 
most enchanting houses, it was discovered, in laying out 
the new streets, that a certain tree broke the symmetry 
of the arrangements, and pushed itself arrogantly for- 
ward into the very midst of the pavement. In France, 
the tree would have been uprooted before sunset; here, 
however, all the landlords of the district dispute its 
possession, and it is watered by subscription: it is re- 
spected and tended with the same veneration that the 
ancient Druids paid to their sacred grove.’ 

It is a pity to disturb this pleasing little romance; but 
with regard to the watering by subscription, we fear 
that applies only to the high roads on which Mr Dark’s 
water-carts are employed; nor do we quite believe, we 
are sorry to say, in the Druidical veneration which M. 
Fiorentino would ascribe to the tree-fanciers in St 
John’s Wood. ‘There are many of the inhabitants who 
recollect when long avenues of elms were standing in 
different parts of the wood; and this sacred tree—we 
should like to see it—must, we suspect, be like the last 
rose of summer—left standing alone. 

In the bosky dells of St John—whose boskiness is 
contained within four walls—reside lawyers, artists, 
and bankers, men of pleasure, men of substance, and 
men of straw, the aristocracy of Regent Street, of Char- 
ing-Cross, and the Strand, lords of the Stock Exchange 
and the Docks, Christian and Hebrew, half-pay officers, 
professors of languages, government officials, and more 
than one of the anonymous potentates of the press. 


There, comfortable divines, comfortably housed, get up — 


highly-decorated churches, which lack nothing but 
steeples to make them perfect models of ecclesiastical 
vanity ; there rises many a mansion, now Gothic, now 
Elizabethan, now luxuriantly florid in style, now clas- 
sically cold and severe, where the ingenious youth of 
both sexes are trained up in the way they should—or 
should not—go; there, at every frequent intersection, 
are seen the ruby and emerald beacons of rival surgeons, 
gleaming like fire-flies amongst the leaves—or, liker 
still, to humming-birds—even to their elongated bills. 
Occasionally, higher walls than are usually met with, 
and more elaborately garnished with broken bottles— 
the citizen’s chevaux de frise—together with a denser 
foliage, revealing only the roof of some carefully-secluded 
abode, indicate that gentlemen of fortune, who are 
haunted by strange fancies, such as believing them- 
selves to be made of gutta percha, and capable of being 
stretched to any extent—having claims upon the throne 
—being the Duke of Wellington and Jenny Lind at the 
same time—and such-like vagaries, are there under the 
friendliest surveillance. In the snugly-barred-up cages, 
with carefully-contrived wickets and close gratings, 
dwell seclusionists of another kind, who pay ready 
money (rarely are they guilty of such a weakness) to 
the compilers of Red-Books and Court-Guides to keep 
their names out instead of putting them én, and whose 
servants answer strangers only through the trap. Her- 
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mits they are, disgusted with the ways of the world, 
and icularly with that way which leads to the 
breeches pocket under the guidance of the law. Yet 
another class, and the list closes, which might be 
swelled to an almost indefinite length: the plausible 
and adventurous, who recognise Pistol’s oyster in the 
world, but open and eat it rather by persuasion than 
force; smiles and subtilty their favourite weapons. To 
this number belong the specious tribe who are myste- 
riously familiar with high personages—whose interest is 
great at the Treasury, the Horse-Guards, and the India- 
House—who earn ‘a thousand thanks’ from advertis- 
ing-victims in the ‘ Times, dispose of commissions 
* under the rose,’ and sell cadetships in a corner—with 
a pleasant vista before them, and an edifice not unlike 
the Queen’s Bench in the distance. And, bolder still in 
the practice of victimising, are hidden in nameless tene- 
ments, in roads yet unnamed, some who go down to the 
great waters of London, and live upon the chances of 
the day at the expense of the unwary tradesman, the 
credulous hotel-keeper, the too-confiding casual ac- 
quaintance ; their prospect being even more extensive 
than that of the merely specious, and reaching across 
the ocean to the far-off shores of Australia. 

In a word—from the gentleman of the swell mob, who 
wears false curls pinned into his hat, and who, for ob- 
vious reasons, lives everywhere but in a cul-de-sac, to 
the man of first-rate position, whose respectability is 
guaranteed by his shining bald head and portly figure, 
and whose loud-voiced discourse all the day is of how 
he lives, and where he lives; between these extremes, 
and compassing within them every grade of society— 
for there is a numerous population of the very lowest 
occupying a large section—the district of Portland 
Town, St John’s Wood, is peopled. But besides the 
general character of the suburb, there are one or two 
features which are special to it: Lords’ Cricket-Ground 
is one, and Frank Redmond’s Swiss Tavern is another. 
The former is known to every cricket-player in the 
kingdom ; the latter to every pigeon-fancier, or sports- 
man, of whatever denomination. * 

When the Duchess de Berry was at Dieppe one sum- 
mer—now many years simce—the English residents 
there gave her royal highness a /ée, the chief attraction 
of which was a cricket-match a l’Anglaise. The duchess 
enjoyed the refreshments prepared in the principal 
marquee, where she was stationed to view the game; 
but the game itself was beyond her comprehension or 
that of any of her suite; and just as it was almost over, 
she sent an aide-de-camp to ask ‘ at messieurs’ when it 
was their intention to begin. ‘Car, vous dire la vérité,’ 
said the envoy ; ‘ son altesse royale commence horrible- 
ment a4 s’ennuyer.’ We cannot tell what a foreigner’s 
notion of the sport may be, even at ‘Lords’ ;’ but for 
ourselves, there are few sights more exhilarating than a 
match on that level sward—say between ‘ the gentle- 
men’ and ‘the players,’ or ‘the married’ and ‘the single,’ 
or ‘ Kent’ against ‘ all England’—with the turf in good 
order, the sun not too bright, a light breeze blowing 
from the west, and the vast enclosure lined on three 
sides by hundreds—sometimes thousands—of eager spec- 
tators, watching with intense interest every phase of 
the game, and giving expression to the most uproarious 
applause at every good hit or fatally-delivered ball. 
The advantage which cricket possesses over the gene- 
rality of games is, that it suffices for itself. There are 
as many chances attendant upon the result of a cricket- 
match as upon a horse-race or a game at billiards ; but 
that which is a necessary adjunct to every other de- 
scription of sport is almost entirely wanting here. Some 
few bets there may be amongst the clubmen and a few 
others; but no ‘ring’ is formed for the purpose; the 
* odds’ are not in everybody’s mouth; and the issue is 
not watched with the same feverish anxiety that at- 
tends a contest where men’s opinions are backed by 
heavy sums. The quickness, the intelligence, the acti- 


vity of-the players, form the principal objects of attrac- 
tion ; and & 


man who makes a good hit, a clever stop, 


a bold catch, or who delivers a fatal ball, is as loudly | 
applauded by the spectators as were the knights in the 
olden tournaments, without any reference to party con- 
siderations. Success, then, to cricket everywhere, and 
more especially at Lords’, the head-quarters of the 


game! 

To those who delight in ‘the pomp and circumstance’ 
of mimic war, the barracks in St John’s Wood, with its 
well-appointed battalion of Guards, offer a perpetual 
source of amusement; while the presence of the troops, 
as they defile daily through the principal thoroughfares 
on their way to mount guard at St James’s, to the sound 
of martial music, adds greatly to the liveliness of the 
locality. Very pleasant also is it when the summer's 
evening draws in, and the roar and tumult of London 
are only indicated by a sound that resembles the mur- 
muring of the far-off sea, to hear the clear notes of the 
military bugles awaking the echoes with their long- 
drawn melancholy strains, or to listen to the last cadence 
of the loyal air, which, uniting his heavenly and his 
earthly ruler in the same prayer, reminds the true sol- 
dier of his duty to both. When that sound has ceased, 
all is silent for the night ; but as soon as morning begins 
to dawn, a countless host of birds of song render the 
district once more worthy of its name; and the early 
riser, fresh with the hope of another day, recalls with 
pleasure the hour when he first became a denizen of St 
John’s Wood. 


A PIECE OF LEGAL ADVICE. 


Renves, the ancient capital of Brittany, is a famous 
place for law. People come there from the extremities 
of the country to get information and ask advice. To 
visit Rennes without getting advice appears impossible 
toa Breton. This was true at the latter end of the last 
century, just as it is at present, and especially among 
the country-people, who are a timid and cautious race. 
Now it happened one day that a farmer named Ber- 
nard, having come to Rennes on business, bethought 
himself that as he had a few hours to spare, it would 
be well to employ them in getting the advice of a good | 
lawyer. He had often heard of Monsieur Potier de la | 
Germondaie, who was in such high repute, that people | 
believed a lawsuit gained when he undertook their 
cause. The countryman inquired for his address, and | 
proceeded to his house in Rue St Georges. The clients 
| 


were numerous, and Bernard had to wait some time. | 
At length his turn arrived, and he was introduced. M. 
Potier de la Germondaie signed to him to be seated, then 
taking off his spectacles, and placing them on his desk, | 
he requested to know his business. | 

‘Why, Mr Lawyer,’ said the farmer, twirling his _ 
hat, ‘ I have heard so much about you, that, as Ihave | 
come to Rennes, I wish to take the opportunity of con- | 
sulting you.’ 

‘I thank you for your confidence, my friend: you 
wish to bring an action, perhaps ?’ 

* An action! oh, I hold that in abhorrence! 
has Pierre Bernard had a word with any one.’ 

* Then is it a settlement—a division of property ?’ 

‘Excuse me, Mr Lawyer; my family and I have 
never made a division, seeing that we all draw from the 
same well, as they say.’ 

* Well, is it to negotiate a purchase or a sale?’ 

* Oh, no; I am neither rich enough to purchase, nor 
poor enough to sell!’ 

* Will you tell me, then, what you do want of me?’ 
said the lawyer in surprise. 

* Why, I have already told you, Mr Lawyer,’ replied 
Bernard. ‘I want your advice—for payment of course, 
as I am well able to give it to you, and I don’t wish to 
lose this opportunity.’ 

M. Potier took a pen and paper, and asked the 
countryman his name. 

‘ Pierre Bernard,’ replied the latter, quite happy that 
he was at length understood. . 

* Your age?’ 


Never 
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‘ Thirty years, or very near it.’ of Wraxall House, near Bristol, who has described its com- 
* Your vocation?’ position and mode of tion in the sixth number of 


* My vocation! Oh, that means whatI do? Iama 
farmer.’ 

The lawyer wrote two lines, folded the paper,*and 
handed it to his strange client. 

‘ Is it finished already? Well and good. What is the 
price of that advice, Mr Lawyer?’ 

* Three francs!’ 

Bernard paid the money, and took his leave, delighted 
that he had taken advantage of his opportunity. 

When he reached home, it was four o’clock: the 
journey had fatigued him, and he determined to rest 
himself the remainder of the day. In the meantime the 
hay had been two days cut, and was completely saved. 
One of the working-men came to ask if it should be 
drawn in. 

‘What, this evening?’ exclaimed the farmer's wife, 
who had come in to meet her husband. ‘ It would be 
a pity to commence the work so late, since it can be 
done to-morrow without any inconvenience. The man 
objected that the weather might change: that the 
horses were all ready, and the hands idle. But the 
farmer’s wife replied that the wind was in a good quarter, 
and that night would set in before their work could 
be completed. Bernard, who had been listening to the 
argument, was uncertain which way to decide, when he 
suddenly recollected that he had the lawyer’s advice in 
his pocket. 

* Wait a minute,’ he exclaimed; ‘ I have an advice— 
and a famous one too—that I paid three francs for: it 
ought to tell us what to do. Here, Theresa, see what 
it says: you can read written hand better than I.’ 
The woman took the paper, and read this line— 


* NEVER PUT OFF TILL TO-MORROW WHAT YOU CAN DO TO-DAY!’ 


* That’s it!’ exclaimed Bernard, struck with a sudden 
ray of light. ‘Come, be quick; get the carts, and 
away; boys, girls, all to the hayfield!’ 

His wife ventured a few more objections, but he de- 
clared that he had not bought a three-franc opinion to 
make no use of it, and that he would follow the lawyer’s 
advice. He himself set the example by taking the lead 
in the work, and not returning till all the hay was 
brought in. The event seemed to prove the wisdom of 
his conduct, for the weather changed during the night ; 
an unexpected storm burst over the valley; and the 
next morning it was found that the river had over- 
flowed, and carried away all the hay- that had been left 
in the fields. The crops of the neighbouring farmers 
were completely destroyed: Bernard alone had not 
suffered. 

The success of this first experiment gave him such 
faith in the advice of the lawyer, that from that day 
forth he adopted it as the rule of his conduct, and be- 
came, by his order and diligence, one of the richest 
farmers in the country. He never forgot the service 
done him by M. Potier de la Germondaie, to whom he 
ever afterwards carried a couple of his finest fowls every 
year as a token of gratitude. 


INDELIBLE WRIPING-INK. 


_ [We give the following in the form in which we received it from 
Bristol ; and the more readily that we hear we were in error in 
applying the word ‘indelible’ to the ink prepared by Professor 
Trail. The use of that ink has been abandoned by the National 
Bank of Scotland, and various chemical substances have been 
found to act successfully against it :}— 

In No. 295 of your valuable periodical I noticed a pa 
entitled ‘A Word on Ink,’ in which you deplore the waak 
of a good writing fluid, capable of resisting the action of 
mould or damp, and that of the reagents usually resorted 
to by fraudulent persons for the purposes of forgery. Al- 
though the public generally may not be acquainted with 
the fact, still chemists have for years been in the habit of 
employing in their laboratories an ink which not only 
sesses all the requisites you specify, but also many others 
of not less importance, The one to which I refer is that 
invented by my friend, Charles Thornton Coathupe, 


the first volume of the ‘Chemist’ for June 1840. As the 
receipt may possibly prove of service to some of your 
numerous readers, I have taken the liberty of forwarding 
it to you; it is as follows :— 
R Shell-lac, . . . . 2 ounces. 

Borax, . .. . » ounce. 

Distilled, or rain water, 18 ounces. 
Boil the whole in a closely-covered tin vessel, stirring it 
occasionally with a glass rod, or a small stick, until the 
mixture has become homogeneous. Filter, when cold 
through a single sheet of blotting-paper. Mix the filtered 
solution (which will be about 19 fluid ounces) with 1 ounce 
of mucilage of gum acacia (prepared by dissolving 1 ounce 
of gum in 2 ounces of water), and add pulverised indigo 
and lampblack ad libitum. Boil the whole again in the 
covered vessel, and stir the fiuid well, to effect the com- 
plete solution and admixture of the mucilage of gum 
acacia. Stir it oceasionally while it is cooling; and after 
it has remained undisturbed for about two or three hours, 
that the excess of indigo and lampblack may subside, 
bottle it for use.* 

The fluid thus prepared is admirably adapted for writin 
upon parchment, and, in fact, ought always to be employe 
for legal and other important documents, as, when dry, 
the erasure of the writing by chemical means almost 
amounts to an impossibility. It is not only incapable of 
being acted upon by oxalic acid, the diluted hydrochloric 
acid, and chlorine—the usual substances employed by 
forgers—but it is also left untouched after the long-con- 
tinued action of water, alcohol, spirits of turpentine, the 
diluted sulphuric and nitric acids, and liquor potasse. 
remain, gentlemen, yours very truly, 

Tuornton J. HeERAPATH. 

P.S.—The cost of preparing one gallon of the above- 
described ink, according to Mr Coathupe, does not exceed 
four shillings. ° 


TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE, 

We notice that a society is in progress of organisation 
having for its object the removal of all taxes on knowledgo 
—an object next in importance to that of the removal of 
taxes on food. The taxes referred to are of course the 
direct taxes—such as the duty on foreign books, the duty 
on paper, the advertisement duty, the stamp duty, and, in 
the case of newspapers, the caution money. All these act 
as restrictions on the spread of intelligence and information 
in the country, and would be abolished at once by a govern- 
ment which looked only to the true welfare of the people. 
There is little hope, however, that anything of the kind will 
be done without agitation. It seems to have become a 
principle with our ‘ governing families’ to move only in 
obedience to pressure from without. For twenty years or 
more no great step has been taken forward except on com- 
pulsion. Abolition of slavery, repeal of corn laws, emanci- 
pation of Catholics, reform of the House of Commons, re- 
duction of the stamp duty—all have been passed out of 
doors. Parliament has become a mere court of registration: 
government has almost given up its legislative function. 
This is a new feature in the history of our ‘ glorious con- 
stitution.’ But since the powers that be will have it so— 
since they will adopt the ‘ watch-and-wait’ policy—the 
must be dealt with on their own conditions. If they as 
for agitation, let them have it. It is a curious fact that 
the taxes on knowledge are felt more deeply, resented more 
profoundly, by the intelligent of the working-classes 
than by those the next remove above them in a social sense. 
The reduction of the stamp duty was carried by an associa- 
tion of artisans—and many of the earnest men who con- 
ducted that agitation to a successful issue are now banded 
and banding together for the still larger and more difficult 
work referred to.. To give an idea of the magnitude of the 
obstacles before them, we may state that they propose to 
invade the Chancellor of Exchequer’s strong box, and re- 
claim more than a million and a quarter sterling of the 
annual black mail which he and his agents levy on know- 
ledge! Last year the tax on foreign books yielded about 
L.7650—the duty on paper about L.745,800—that on ad- 
vertisements, L.153,000—and the stamps on papers and 


* As much of the colouring matter will even then be held in 
suspension, it will be prudent to agitate the bottle that contains 
this ink previous to its employment. 
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journals, L.360,270—altogether, L.1,266,720. In their at- 
tempt to get these taxes, or any portion of them, re- 
pealed, the association ought to be able to count upon the 
sympathy of every one interested in the education and 
gradual elevation of the people—be his political opinions 
what they may. Literature of some kind the masses have, 
and will have, in spite of all regulations: and if these im- 
—— do not permit them to get at the higher, 

ealthier kind, who can blame them for banqueting on 
such bage as they can obtain? Hard-workers need 
mental stimulants: the newspaper would satisfy that need. 
The defence of Rome and the heroism of the Hungarians 
would be found more exciting than the most — 
story. But the halfpenny press cannot publish news: 
the government allows it to print only the most gross and 
tawdry licentiousness.— Atheneum. 


THE POTTERS’ EMIGRATION SOCIETY. 


The Potters’ Society is now in possession of three large 
estates in Western America. The first estate, comprising 
1600 acres, is now peopled: it is named Pottersville. The 
second estate, comprising 2000 acres, and named Emanci- 
on ape is in the course of peopling. It is on the south 

of the Fox River, and is said to comprise a succession 
of ‘ oak openings,’ and to be rich in minerals, The third 
estate, comprising the large quantity of 12,000 acres, is 
situated on the north bank of the Fox River, and runs 
parallel with Emancipation. Two hundred families are 
now located on the last purchase, and it would appear 
that the colonists are well satisfied with their change of 
country. The —— sy to be in a progressive and 
prosperous state.— Manchester Examiner. 


THE INDUSTRIAL SPIRIT. 


What is it that eng rad separates ancient from 
modern civilisation? Two things—Christianity and the 
industrial spirit. Whatever is peculiar to modern times 
owes its existence to one of those two agents. Of course 
we do not deny that ancient society also had its industrial 
element ; but the industrial element plays a part in modern 
Europe which has no counterpart in the ancient world. 
And here we do not refer to our mechanical superiority 
merely, to the obvious marvels of ourindustry. We refer to 
the rise 4 the industrial classes into power ; to the transforma- 
tion which they have effected in society, converting it from a 
state in which the military spirit was dominant, into a state 
in which the industrial spirit is dominant. Some traces of 
the ancient feeling still remain, and sneers at trade occa- 
sionally curl the lips of those who give themselves aristo- 
cratic airs. The notion of a gentleman is still essentially 
feudal: it is that of a man who does not labour, but for 
whom others labour. This feeling will not soon die out. 
Meanwhile, the fact of the whole spirit of society having 
ceased to be military, is indisputable. Labour of head or 
hand has come to be the necessity of gentlemen as of vil- 
leins. The warlike spirit has yielded to the pacific spirit. 
The much-ridiculed ‘ Peace Congress’ is admitted, even by 
those who laugh at it, to be only somewhat premature; its 
object is desirable, thongh Europe may not & prepared to 
carry it out. But the existence of such a scheme is signifi- 
cant. Utopias, even in their extray ce, reveal the ten- 
dency of an age. Such a project as that of universal peace, 
whieh only excites a smile at its prematurity, would have 
seemed to our ancestors a buffoonery more extravagant 
than anything engendered by the combined genius of Pulci, 
Rabelais, and Swift.— British Quarterly Review. 


MELBOURNE (AUSTRALIA) THIEVES’ ASSOCIATION. 


While attending the supreme court in the capacity of 
juror, Mr F. Pittman was pounced upon by a member of 
the Melbourne Thieves’ Association, who coolly eased him 
of his pocket-book, though within the sacred precincts of 
the temple of justice. Knowing the contents were atterly 
worthless to any one but himself, Mr Pittman thought he 
stood a chance of getting the stolen article back through 
the medium of an advertisement, and he accordingly in- 
serted the following :—‘ To the Secretary of the Melbourne 
Thieves’ Association. Perhaps you will request the mem- 
ber who picked my pocket of a green leathern book, whilst 
attending the supreme court as a juror on Friday, the 16th 
instant, to return the same to me after the committee 
have examined the contents, and find it of no value to 
the society. F. Pittman, Wharf.” Next day Mr Pittman 
received by an unknown hand his missing pocket-book, 
accompanied by the subjoined note, which is rather a 


curiosity in its way :—‘ Sir, I am directed by the Com- 
mittee of the Thieves’ Association to return = your 
pocket-book, as, on examining its contents, we find them 
to be of little value to us. We are the more induced to do 
so @gom the handsome manner in which you were pleased 
to make our association known to the public, and to prove 
the truth of the old adage, “there is still honour amongst 
thieves.” I have the honour to be, sir, &e. H—— S——, 
Hon. Sec. P.S.—Please acknowledge the receipt of this 
in the newspapers.’ 


SONNET. 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL, 
Nor in the sunshine, not by noisy day 

Travel the magic coursers of the mind; 

But when kind Sleep hath failed her wreath to bind 
Of night-blown poppies round the head, their way 
Take they, those steeds whose common name is—TuovGut! 

Then do they traverse climes they could not find, 
Save when the Earth had donned her mantle gray, 
And then they visit scenes and haunts remote 

From visible life! Oh rare the powers that waken 
Into a bold relief such things as scarce 
We care to think upon save in the night! 

The mind creates rich fields from wastes forsaken, 
Fills with rude health the sickly funeral hearse, 

And from surrounding darkness ushers light! 


HOW TO NURSE OLD AGE, 


The vital powers have drooped, and the enfeebled func- 
tions have sunk into a state resembling that of infancy ; 
their imperfect action requires assistance, and, if duly 
afforded, they will go through a process of renewal for a 
time in imitation of the early development of the same pro- 
cess in childhood. But the pristine juices which aided 
that development are gone ; the nutriment, therefore, of 
old age must possess those stimulating qualities which in 
the child were needless. An old man’s milk must be wine ; 
his pap must be succulent soups; and his diet must be rich 
and tender meats. The fires that sustained a young con- 
stitution are fled, and their place must be supplied by 
warm clothing; the soft couch and luxurious seat which 
would have too early promoted the physical capacities, are 
now essential to prolong their stay, and prevent them from 
becoming utterly extinct. The bracing cold bath must be 
exchanged for one of tepid temperature, that it may pene- 
trate a system now being closed up, and those indulgences 
which would have weakened powers when immature, must 
likewise be had in subjection in their decay. Air, too, is as 

now as then ; but violent exercise would prove as 
dangerous as when the powers were immature: the arms 
of the nurse, or the little riding-chair, should therefore be 
replaced by an easy carriage; the body strengthened by 
frequent frictions of the skin; and the loss of natural 
moisture supplied by scented ointments and sweet unctions. 

e shocks of the nerves, the sudden inclemencies of 
weather, and all the other accidents which his mother so 
dreaded when he was a child, must now be equally guarded 
against by the nurse of his senility; and the same tranquil- 
lity and innocent pastimes which alternated the days of 
his early existence, must be resorted to for the purpose of 
warding off undue excitement from the hours of Kis second 
childhood. With treatment like this, an old man will live 
to the full end of his natural term. His mind, unobscured, 
will pour forth all the treasures of memory, and what he 
lacks in wisdom, will be supplied by the lessons of expe- 
rience.— The Science of Life. 

A WISE DISTINCTION. 

When the Earl B—— was brought before Lord Lough- 
borough to be examined upon application for a statute of 
lunacy against him, the chancellor asked him, ‘ How many 
legs has a sheep?’ ‘Does your lordship mean,’ answered 
B—, ‘a live or a dead one?’ ‘Is it not the same 
thing?’ said the chancellor. ‘No, my lord, said Lord 
B—,, ‘there is much difference: a live sheep has four, 
a dead one but two—there are but two legs of mutton, the 
others are shoulders.” 
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